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A SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS GATHERING OF THE OLD-TIME KIND, AND WHAT CAME 


OF IT — THE PREPARATIONS, INDOOR 


BY MARTHA 


Author of “Dishes and Beverages of the Old South,” “Far Farings,” 


Epitor’s Note: 


wherewithal from the largess of nature—much richer in sentiment. 


AND OUT, 


McCuULLOC 


Much of the success of Christmas merrymaking comes from the successful setting of the Yuletide stage. 
of the year, and they were past masters in the art of decking out the house to receive the Merry Saint. 


FOR THE GREAT OCCASION 


H-WILLIAMS 


CSC... Cte. 


In Grass Country, Christmas was the festival 
But they did not buy their decorations ready made, they found the 


How these Southern hosts prepared in advance for the holiday season was told by Mrs. Williams last month. 


In this story of Grasslands she gives a blending of practical advice and subtle suggestion of the way to attainthe true Christmas spirit. 


INE land means commonly fine land-masters. Major Talbot, 
for example, smiled at the wisdom of book farmers. He 

had no need of them to tell him secrets of soil and sunshine—what 
tilth kept land in good heart, what crops throve best following 
one on the other. He had, you see, grown up on Grassways, under 
his father’s tutelage, so had absorbed the wise knowledge handed 
down by a long land-loving line. Talbots only had held Grass- 
ways, since one of them, sometime a Continental captain, had 
chosen it out of a virgin wilderness, in right of a patent given 
instead of pay. It would be kept in the name, albeit the Major 
himself was childless. His sister, married to a distant Talbot 
cousin, had a flock of sons to inherit this favored bit of the earth. 
The house was an accretion. Originally squarely Colonial it 
had a wing here, an ell there, a porch jutted by whim had become 
a screened passage to new rooms, standing end-on to the drive. 
Notwithstanding, the effect was harmonious, not jumbled—chiefly 
perhaps because of a wholesome and delightful simplicity. The 
big lion-headed brass knocker upon the front door was, indeed, 
almost the sole thing touched avowedly with ornament. This out- 
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wardly—inside there was quite another condition. A hundred 
years of waxing and rubbing had turned wainscot of native black 
walnut into an approach to ebony. Likewise the ashen floors 
had been brought to mirror surfaces, whereon one needed to 
walk warily. The hall had a big stone fireplace with a mantel 
reaching more than half way to the high ceiling. There was just 
room above it, indeed, for a deer’s head, a ten-pointer, the first 
and only buck the Major had ever brought down. Across the 
tines lay a rifle that had barked across the cotton ramparts at 
Pakenham’s redcoats, with bullet-pouch and powder horn slung 
beneath it. Below, the mantel shelf showed tall silver ewers, 
trophies won by famous fliers for a Talbot 
since dead. In_ be- 
tween lay the sword 
drawn last at York- 
town. Flanking the 
chimney-place either 
side were frames of 
deal, rudely hand- 


sporting long 
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tained, en 
Captain Talbot's com 
original 


Major 


mission aAlit Lil¢ 


grant to (srassways. 





Dalb father had whiled 
away leaden hours as a pris 
oner of war by carving the 
frame with a rather dull 
poOcKet-KnNIT¢ 
(sTassway kept open 

house every day in the year, 
but its hospitality came to 
full and finest flowering at 
(hristmas. Then the Major 
and Nancy his wife gathered 

chosen companies, varying from year 

to year, made them eat the fat, drink 

the sweet, rejoice and be merry trom 

Christmas Eve to Old Christma 

otherwise Twelfth Night. What made 

such gatherings unique was—they gave 

Christma only other giving was 

strictly barred Tenants, hireling, all 

sorts of dependants, got money—gold 

and silver, in tiny new purses, each 


wrapped in white paper whereon Nancy 


had scrawled boldly “Christmas Gift.” 
These were distributed a week ahead, 
so the recipients might, if it pleased 
them, turn the gifts into other things 
exactly to their minds 


Mid-month, 


morning, 


December 


the Major 


upon a mild 


toward ten o clock, 


looked up from a weather forecast to 
say: “'Fraid we are in for a green 
Christmas. Not that it really matters 


much—nothing matters except to have 


a Christmas heart 


“T say a Christmas house.” Nancy 
interrupted. She was short and round, 
so rosily fair and unwrinkled; het 


thick white hair seemed almost freakish, 
especially by 
an< 
and 


sily ered 


contrast with dark brows 
Her tall 
weatherbeaten., had a 
thatch to add to his di 
tion He his 
than his land 


humankind 


lashes husband, portly 
ruddily 
stinc 
better 


he loved 


loved wife even 


next to them, 
N he | 
OW tie i¢ 


“aned across to 


pat her hand softly, saying with a 
twinkle “You make any house a 
Christmas house, old lady | know 
haven't I lived with vou thirty-odd 
years?” 
‘Thank goodne the fruit cake is 
out of the way.” Nancy purred re 
flectively: “Seems to me somehow it’s always better made in 
October. But—everything els« 


“Need any help?” the Major interrupted. Nancy looked at 
him pityingly. “You ought to know by this, I've got help,” she 
said; “too much help—that’s what’s worrying me. Sis Lucy 
comes to-morrow, with three of the boys, and Tex——” 

“Lucy's a host in herself, and the boys pretty handy——” the 


Nancy 
crossed on the other 


Mary March 


Major began put her foot down impatiently—it had been 
“Indeed she is!” she said heartily. “But— 


and fetch along Diana 


next dav, 


wants to come the 


and 





In the midst of the snow the birds’ Christmas tree stood like a white tent, its laden 


branches bent to the ground 
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Susan. So there'll be even more to watch out for.” 

“We can’t have that! Flat!” the Major said, with a deep breath. 
“Why, those boys and girls will be either engaged—or not on 
speaking terms before Christmas Day.” 


“Yes—and I do loathe engagements and fallings out and quar- 
rels,’ Nancy sighed. Suddenly she brightened, saying, with a 
crafty smile, “I won't let them quarrel, nor make love. I'll keep 


them so busy they won’t have breath for it.” 

Such a prologue betokens happenings. Nancy carried it out to 
the letter. Result, a transformed Grassways when a laggard 
sun struggling through heavy clouds ushered in the day before 
Christmas. A muggy day—moist and unseasonably mild. Diana 
and Susan, who had been appointed to help Sis Lucy and Tex 
with the cake and candy making, were devoutly glad they had 
finished their labors at dusk yesterday. It had been rather 
aggravating to 
stand whisking eggs, 
creaming butter, 
measuring liquors 
and flavors under 
Mrs. Talbot’s vigi- 
lant eyes, what time 
the Talbot boys 
trooped in and out 
and round about, 
their arms full of 
greenery, pausing 
now and then at the 
door of the big 
kitchen to chant 
mockingly : 


“Sugar and spice, and 


everything nice, 
That’s what little girls are 
made of, made of! 
That’s what little girls 
are made of.” 


N otwithstand- 


ing, the boys had 
come in handy. 
Without them it 


might have been im- 
possible to scour the 


swamps for cat- 
brier, the bottoms 
for cross vine, not 


to name getting the 
plentiful misletoe. 
Negroes had a su- 
persition against 
climbing for it—the 
Same as they had 
against stripping 
berried branches 
from the rare hol- 
lies. Native pine 
the grasslands 
hardly know—but 
here at Grassways there was a lusty row of them, planted by the 
first settler in memory of Old Virginia. Hence their tassels were 
cut but sparingly—and so high up the ravagings would not show. 
The Talbot boys had adventured recklessly up the tall trunks, un- 
der counsel of Mary March, who, with money and beauty to spare, 
had come to forty single—and loving trees rather better than men. 
Nancy had given over the greens and their gatherers into her capa- 
ble hands, and every day since had chuckled over her own wisdom. 
There had been merry nights in the big dining-room, 
rope of cedar and pine. Arborvite cut from trees 
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abandoned homestead had proved too stiff for such using—so 
had the bigger pine tassels. So also had the disappointing mis- 
tletoe—hence all were relegated to the flat groups over doors and 
windows, at the head of cat-brier trails. Cat-brier, known 
politely as southern smilax, was after a sort a providence—grace- 
ful do what you would with it, and nothing like so littery as 
holly and cedar. Wreath-making was forbidden—wreaths were 
too artificial and citified, Nancy and Mary March agreed. 
Besides, apart from nature’s curves they both held to straight 
lines; the green rope ran true along the top of the wainscot, it 
came just level with the mantel shelf, outlined door and window 
casings, and followed accurately the fine lines of the great stair- 
way. The broad first landing opposite the entrance had a 
window, south-looking and deeply recessed, and there the best 
Nancy had trained rampant 
for that particular situation. A 
little bending shaped a frame of lacy green for the window. 
Within it bloomed a savagely splendid Amaryllis. It had sent up 
half a dozen flower stalks—though the earliest blossoms had 
faded there were still many ruby chalices to catch and glorify all 
manner of light. The pot, half sunk in the window box, was 
hedged thickly with white narcissus, in bud, ready for Christmas 
blooming. At one side there was a white camellia full of rich 
buds ready to burst, on the other a Daphne already in half-blow. 
These Nancy had nurtured specially in her pit, and would send 
back there after the holiday time. They were placed first thing, 
after the wainscot rope was tacked up. The canopy ropes waited 
until the ribboning was done, and evergreen plaques in place. 


of the house plants were massed. 
asparagus ferns over long wires 
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Mary 
out the 
Nancy 


March thought 
ribboning after 
entreated, “Do 
have something new— 
and different.” Satin 
ribbon, five inches 
broad, of soft thick 
quality and the richest 
holly red, loosely 
knotted, leaving a 
full yard between knots, then a heavy perfect pine tassel thrust 
through a knot, and its stem wired tight to a flat branch of holly. 
The stalks, previously dovetailed, were hidden by the knotted 
ribbon, then spray and tassel tacked firmly with the finest brads 
to the wainscot, standing diagonally, and at such a height the 
connecting ribbon ran fifteen inches beneath the green rope line. 
The ribbon was not drawn taut, only enough to hold it straight. 
A very fine tack or so midway kept it firmly in place 
ing pine the upstanding holly, 
wood, quite transformed the hall. 
rope 


was 





; the droop- 
tassels, patterned against dark 
It was nearly square. Green 
carried up each corner, within two feet of the ceiling, then 
led diagonally to the corner opposite, but looped passing over 
a strong hook in the center gave a cathedral effect, until the cross- 


ing was tied with big loops of the holly-colored ribbon. Long 
ends fell from the loops, and upheld a fern ball, stuck full of 
holly and misletoe, in their fullest berry. A smaller ball, whose 


foundation was a huge Irish potato, bored with a gimlet to re- 
ceive the stems, hung in the fan-light over the front deor. Still 


When they invaded the precincts a the wes with its rush- canal chairs an rows of ous, they inal that the Major had forestalled them. The mantel was already 
green with boughs and the berried tendrils of the partridge vine 
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sitialie uni na Ce tacke hat 
again loor ca gy inward Vhe 
i po le ¢a bit over suc il 
rangement, but the Major, twinkling 
although retending to be tern, bade 
them remember the time a place 
ariel sth icrecdne of old toms 
In his heart he iw trie ere glad 
rath in ang? 

i lated i |e pect al 
cept 1 ‘1 (x i 1 \I il March 
made it plain ft ler tit i in on 
Ci " sO 1 ) lender] gracetul 
white pillar eged down from the 
garret, wer et in the hall remotest corners and crowned with 
tall, narrow-necked, copper-luster pitchers, which in turn were 
filled with shadow bouquet [hat 1s to say, pressed ferns, fluffy 
milk-weed, plumy golden rod, still faintly aureate, trails of 
feathery clemati most of all tall, round-headed stalks of the un 
romantic pye-weed, its pinky-purple transformed to the most 
delicate ilver-lila kach and several these things showed 
marvelously against the dark wood, and by contrast with the red 
and green Nan looked at every thing, happy enough to cry, 
saving, however, loftily to Tex and her own maid Andalusia 
Andy for short Hustle down the rugs—quick—and take out 
evervthing that doesnt belong \fter that well! I don’t care 
how morn Live ompan be rit coming * 

©! Ho! We are not company!” the girls and boys protested 
im choru Nam looked them over scornfully. “Company ? 


You!’ she said. hal ny her head : “VA hy ! You are hardly e 


trundle-bed trash.” ‘Then rel 


ven 


lenting, “But I will say it for you 


I'd rather have you than all the company a train could bring. 
Nancy does things so handsomely! We forgive her!” Roger, 
the eldest Talbot, said, in pretending aside to Susan. Mary March 


shook her fist at | 


him, saving severely, “A nice mess you'll make ot 


it all—philandering this time of the day—with the dining-room 


unfinished, and the parlor and library not touched. 


“Oh, let's leave the parlor nice and clean, not mess it up with 


Christmas thing Diana pleaded, “Somehow I feel we ought 


anyway, it’s too beautiful for anything but real flowers 


“IT believe vou are right, honey,” Nancy said, her head a little 


aside, “the dining-room won't take long. Just stick up dried 
things and holly and mistletoe, and pine tassels wherever you can 

all roped and ready—and I’ve heaps of sword ferns and a 
lot of young geraniums for the window boxes. No! Hyacinths 
wouldn't suit there,” as she saw a question in Mary’s eyes. “Too 


smelly the scent rather takes your appetite. Make the room low rk 


cheerful that's all that s necessary 
“So sav all of us!” William Talbot, the Major’s namesake, 


an- 


nounced sepulchrally. Then with a giggle, “Nobody can think of 


anything else, when they have tl 


taste a Nancy Christmas dinnet 
“Shut up!" Nancy said, cuffing him lightly. “But don't 


he chance to see and smell and 


you 


agree with me—the best possible decoration there, is something 


good on the plates That's what the dining-room’s for.” 
“Il more than agree 


declared, his hand 


the door which led 





under breath, 


| approve,’ William 


on 


his heart, holding open 


to the dining-room. 
As Susan shot through 
it, he glanced signifi 
cantly at the mistletoe 
above it,’ .mufmuring 


‘All 


° 3S oeemees S705 068S30 


things come to him who waits, but 
the waiting is—simply awful.” 

“Is this go-as-you-please, and free- 
for-all?” Roger said, surveying the 
big room whose plenishings, like the 
house, were the result of accretion, 
yet kept terms with each other in a 
fine friendly fashion. Perhaps be- 
cause they had room—the corner 
cupboard had no need to swear at the 
Jackson press; it stood at least 
twenty feet away, across the room. 
And tall as the press towered, vain- 
glorious in its diamond panes, it did 
not in the least patronize the rather stubby sideboard, between 
the west windows, even though it was not mahogany. Nancy kept 
the sideboard proudly—it was one of the first things cabinet- 
made west of the Blue Ridge. At Christmases only, she dressed 
it out in the home-spun linen covers with deep netted fringe, that 
had come down along with it from that early time. The thick 
white of them threw up dazzlingly old silver and Sheffield plate. 
Mary March quickly made the wainscot above a gorgeous mat of 
bitter-sweet, its berries scarcely shrunken through Nancy’s fore- 
thought in cutting off leaves when she set it to dry. 

Underneath it, centering the sideboard, Great Grandmother 
Talbot's copper-luster bowl held fringy dark red chrysan- 
themums, and many sword ferns. The fall had been so mild 
the flowers had hardly needed protection. Masses of yellow and 
white ones decked the mantel, but could not put out of court its 
glory of tall brass candlesticks. The cupboard top had a bow- 
pot of red-berried branches—swamp dogwood, upland dogwood, 
a little holly, and very many tall stalks of rose hips. What with 
the cheerful growthy red and green in the narrow boxes at each 
of the four windows, the sprigs of holly and mistletoes, the pine 
tassels scattered about, the dining-room had no need to be envious 
of the hall, even though it had had no set scheme of dercoration. 

Surprise waited on the decorators in the library—whose name 
was not strictly deserved, albeit the one tall bookcase held the 
cream of English literature. It had rag rugs, many splint-bot- 
tomed chairs, great grandfather Talbot’s walnut desk, a low 
lounge with a gay patchwork cover,.a rack of guns and fishing 
rods, and a few old prints in black frames. The Major stood 
with his back to the door, making a pretense of studying the 
blindest of them, but really chuckling. He knew the others ex- 
pected to find only the rope line in place—behold! by help of 
his favorite Wyeth, youngest of his nephews, he had banked the 
mantel with greenery, and trailed over it vivid partridge vines, 
wax-green of leaf, coral of berry, fresh because still on their own 
roots. Elsewhere was a brass umbrella-stand filled with white 
chrysanthemums, red berries, and trails of cat-brier; this was set 
in the only dull corner. Wyeth was still busy, tacking cross-vine 
about the print frames. He it was who waved back the invaders, 
saying in Mary March’ s own manner, “Get out of the picture—hbe- 
fore you spoil it.” But it was T albot against Talbot. Roger 
walked in boldly, holding a sheet of cardboard in front of him, 
and saying, “You behave! That stuff won’t do for the Family 
Hero,” looking reverently up at the only portrait—a tall young 
man in a gray private’s uniform. “Nancy says so—Nancy who 
must be obeyed,” he went on. “She never forgets him—nor lets 
us either.” 

As he spoke he had been detaching from the cardboard a 
wreath of clematis in seed, fluffy, feathery, silvery beyond words. 
It was shaped to fit the picture accurately—the twisting of a 
few fine wires held it firmly in place. 

“Only thing fit for a Man in Gray,” Mary March said, decisively, 

(Continued on page 407 
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Taking Stock and Making Plans 


SUMMING UP THE PAST YEAR’S ACTIVITIES IN THE GARDEN, AND LOOKING FORWARD 


TO THE COMING SEASON 


“sy I: ee 


OR success in gardening, plans must be made well in ad- 
vance, and the time to plan is now. Besides the vegetables 


which your garden this year gave you, there should be an ex- 


tremely valuable by-product of experience; but its value will 
deteriorate rapidly with the lapse of time. Many of the mis- 
takes which are still fresh in your memory now will have been 


entirely forgotten by next spring. If you happen to be the chief 
of a department in the business in which you work, your em- 
ployer undoubtedly requires a report upon the year’s operations ; 


you know, also, that that report often shows many things 


which you did 
not suspect and 
that it is the only 
safe basis from 
which to plan 
your work for 
the year ahead. 
Do as much for 
yourse 1 f; you 
are as much in- 


terested in keep- 
ing the 
cost of living as 


down 


your employer 
is in making 

Not that 
an itemized 
for 


money, 
cent 
cent balance 
sheet is neces- 
even de- 
but you 
can jot down the 
main 


sary or 
sirable, 


figures of 


expense, such as 
manure or  fer- 
tilizer, seeds, 
tools, etc., and 
also any extra 
labor for plow- 


ing, spading, and 
other work in 
the garden. In 
all probability you can do this from memory in a way that will 
be accurate enough—and you can probably get in the same way 
an approximate estimate of what the garden yielded. Further- 
more, you should jot down now the things of which you had 
either not enough or too much, what varieties did not seem to 
taste as good asthey should, and what things you are under- 
or over-supplied with for the winter. It will require only a single 
evening's pleasant occupation to do this 


; it will be worth a good 
deal to you to have it done. 


[t will also add that interest which 
intelligent planning always gives to your garden work for the 
coming year, and not only added interest but added results. 
Within the next three months there will be plenty of time to 
attend to a good deal of your garden work, so that you will be 
unhampered and ready for a fair start in the spring. But if you 
keep on acting on the “plenty of time” principle, you will find 


that it has escaped before you realized it. The only safe and 





It is a great mistake, when the season's active outdoor gardening is over, not to put the tools, etc., in good order. 
Store all the implements carefully, so that they will be in condition for next spring 


WHAT CAN BE DONE NOW IN THE WAY OF PREPARATION 


EDSON 


sure way is to get at the job now and have it out of the way. 
Have you ever arrived at an April first, when you could look 
around and find the following things done? Your plant food 
manure, fertilizers, and “accelerators’—all purchased; your sea 
son’s seeds, in the right quantities, on hand; your old tools all 
in one place, cleaned up, oiled and polished, and repairs made; 
a compressed air sprayer and a powder blower (both of which 
together need not cost over five to eight dollars) and a supply 
of ammunition to use in them; some provision made for supply- 
ing your garden, or at least part of it, with water during 
the drought? 
If so, | am ready 
that 
vou 
successful 


to wager 
that season 
had a 
and satisfactory 
garden, 

But the great 
probability is 
that 
never, so far, en- 


you have 


joyed such an 
April first. And 
yet there is not 
one of these 
things which 
cannot be done 
just as well be- 
fore that date— 
which in most’ 
sections means 


the beginning of 
the rush 
of gardening out- 


season 


of-doors—just as 
well, or in fact 
better, than later. 
Take, 
stance, 
ter of 
son’s 


for in- 
the 
your 


mat- 
sea- 
seeds. 
Most of the cata- 
logues will be ready in: January; it is just time to send for them 
now. You know, or you should know, just as well at this time 
as three months hence what you are going to require. At present 
the seedsman’s stock is full and he has time to fill your order 
without rushing it through and involving the possibility of mak- 
ing annoying mistakes. The things you most want will not be 
reported as exhausted or substituted for. You have plenty of 
time to study the catalogues and make out your order carefully. 
You have time to figure out accurately just the amounts you 
will need. 

The same arguments are just as true of your plant 
manures, fertilizers, or chemicals. Good manure is hard to find 
at any time; it is much harder to find in March or April than in 
January. Engage yours now. The person from whom you buy 
it will agree to deliver it at any time, but in all probability if you 
will take it before the snow is off the ground, and while work 


food, 
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is slack, you can get it at a lower price. Unless you are fortunate 
enough to be near an abundant supply of manure, you will 
probably have to five or six hundred pounds of commercial 
fertilizer lf vo want to get the best possible fertilizer for the 
least possible mone uu will have to buy the raw materials and 
nix r ow! It will not be a disagreeable iob and will require 


mivy a tew minut york 


with square pointed shovel and a 
mooth, tight floor The ingredients which | have used for a 
number of years with complete success are high grade tank 
ige, sixteen per cent acid phosphate, muriate of potash, and 
nitrate of soda. If you will use them in the proportions of 


50, 60, 40, and 


30 pounds, in 
the order men 
tioned ibove 

ley will rive 
you a complet 


iertilizer of ap 
proximately four 
per cent nitrogen, 
eight of avail 
ible 
acid, and ten ol 
potash The ad 
vantages ol 


ph wsphor Ik 


mix 
ing your own 
a] 


fertilize: are a 


aving of torty 
to fitty cents on 
each one hun 


dred pounds and 
the fact that you 


ret better 


winter instead of the spring. 


stuff than you can buy. If you think you cannot nix 
sure to send to your State agricultural 


report on fertilizers, which is abso 


your own, however, be 


college and get a copy ot it 


lutely free, and a briet Inspection 


of which will show vou in which 
of the ready mixed brands vou 
can get the most for your mone 
Get twenty-five to fifty pounds 


extra each, according to the size 
of your garden, of nitrate oft 
soda, muriate of potash, and 
tankage The forme invalu 


able as a top dressing to give 


some things a quick start, 


esp 


cially in the spring. The potash 


is useful as a top dressing, also, 
tor crops that do not seem to be 


should, 


valuable for use 


ripening up when they 
and is especially 
in connection with fruit trees, 


vines, et lankage makes an ex 
cellent starter to use in the hill 
with plants that are set out or 


Your 
a pocket knife 


under muskmelons and the like. 
should be kept just sharp and bright as 
and alwavs in good running order. Any bolts and 
stick should be 
so that they 
and go over the edges 
rake, or 
with your 
to select from than in the 
can obtain one better suited to 
Have vou a full set of attach- 
If not, add one or two to your 


vat den tools 


attachments that have become so rustv as to 


soaked and oiled 
a flat file 
and wheel hoes. If a 
needed in the 
a larger 


thoroughly cleaned and will give 
you no trouble in the spring. Get 
of your hand 


new trowel, hoe, 


watering-pot will be spring, order it 


seeds. You will have variety 
small local hardware store and 
your particular requirements 


ments to go with your wheel hoe? 





If you can arrange to do so, it will usually prove less expensive to get the necessary manure for fertilizing during the 
At the latter time the available supply will be more in demand 





In preparing the soil for indoor plants care should be taken to pulverize 


the ingredients before mixing them 
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list each year until you have the complete practical outfit. 

The experiment stations have had a long and uphill publicity 
campaign to get people to realize the amount of injury done by 
the various insects which attack growing crops, and to realize 
the fact that the most of them can now be controlled if they are 
taken in time. But timeliness is the great secret of success in 
the warfare against these things. Practically all the remedies and 
preventatives required, certainly all those you need for an 
garden, are now to be had in low-priced, ready-to-use 
forms, which will keep perfectly well. Why not get a pound or 
a pint of each and have them on hand ready to use? Get a 
stout, medium- 
sized drygoods 
box and nail it 
up securely to 
the side of your 
tool house; 
fasten the cover 
on with a couple 
of hinges and a 
clasp so it can 
be locked up per- 
fectly safe from 
the children; a 
piece of thin 
board such as 
the side of a 
cracker box will 
make a neat 
shelf easily fitted 
into it. Then get 
the following: 

One pound of Paris green, twenty-five cents; one pound of 
arsenate of lead, twenty cents; one pound of hellebore, twenty- 
five cents; one quart of liquid Bordeaux mixture, twenty-five 
cents; one quart of kerosene 
emulsion, prepared, twenty-five 
total, one dollar and twenty 
Besides these, especially if 
have any fruit trees, small 
fruits, or plants in the flower gar- 
den which are subject to attack 
from mildew, smuts, or rust, get 
a gallon of lime sulphur wash at 
seventy-five cents. For a couple 
of dollars so invested you can 
buy garden insurance against a 
high percentage of the insects 
and diseases which are likely to 
give you trouble. Your sprayer 
and powder gun, if you take good 
care of them, should last ten or 
fifteen years, and the supply of 
poisons and sprays in the above 
list will do for the ordinary home garden for two or three sea- 
sons. There is not space here to tell you why and how these 
different things should be used, but you do not need to know that 
now; the point is to have them on hand and ready—for with 
most of them come full directions. But the most important thing 
about using any of them is to get it under the leaves, vines, bark, 
or whatever the case may be, within a short time after you per- 
ceive the first sign of danger. 

What did you do when the dry weather struck you this sum- 
mer? What happened to your garden when week after week 
went by without rain? Was your soil so retentive of moisture 

(Continued on page 406) 
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The “roof garden” was built on a tin roof above a room on the first floor. The roof is of glass shaded with adjustable screens, and in summer abundant ventilation is 
supplied by the opened windows and ventilators in the roof. Willow furniture and growing plants are appropriately used 


A Year-Round Living-Room 


PROVIDING A COMFORTABLE OUTDOOR ROOM WHICH CAN BE USED EQUALLY WELL 


IN SUMMER AND WINTER—A NOVEL SOLUTION OF A NOT INFREQUENT 


BY THEODORA 
HE problem of a suburban house without a veranda was 
the one which confronted us when we started in to con- 
vert a most ordinary and nondescript dwelling into a modern 
home. The building in question, a wooden affair which had re- 
ceived sundry and divers sorts of patching in the past, stretched 
its ugly width some fifty odd feet in extent, across its appointed 
site, almost to the final foot, hugging the curb, moreover, in its 
crowding upon the street. 
name of front 
It could hold perhaps four chairs, and was about ten 
feet square, but of privacy it was utterly destitute. The noise of 
passing vehicles, the proximity of the traveler on the sidewalk, 
generally served to keep the family indoors, when they most de- 
sired to be out-of-doors. 


The house entrance was dignified by the 


veranda. 


With the exception of the briefest of vacations, our summers 
are spent at home; consequently, with the approach of spring our 
eyes have been wont to turn to the small yard in our rear, and 
the great question which arose each year was what could be done 


W. 


PROBLEM 


KRICHBAUM 


to secure a restful, retired spot, attached to the house, yet open 
to the splendors of the night and the sunshine and breezes of the 
day. No rear veranda could be considered because of the near- 
ness of the stable, and obviously no enlargement of the front 
porch was either desirable or possible. 

Plans and’ speculations proceeded apace, however, and the 
mark of a blue pencil demolished interior partitions everywhere ; 
rooms grew and windows opened (on paper) till the very roof 
raised itself, and the old house lost its identity completely. At 
this juncture, Inspiration stepped in. Back in a sunny southeast 
corner of the house, covering a space of some tw enty odd feet, 
was a tin roof surmounting a room on the first floor. In that 
bit of seclusion and sunshine a wonder grew which, as the weeks 
passed, became what we now call our “roof garden.” A glass 
roof fifteen feet high was arched overhead with the two interior 
side walls which flanked the house, rising to meet it. This left 
the two outer sides for wide open spaces of copper wire net in 


summer, and glass sashes in winter. A green cement floor was laid, 
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In winter the light window shades are supplanted by heavy curtains which may be drawn together so as effectually to shut out cold drafts. With the aid of fireplace 


and radiator the room thus proves comfortable even in severe weather 


rom this point its and to render breakfast and other service possible here, an extra 

\ll the woodwork is stairway to the dining-room, immediately below, has been con- 

Hoot The walls are structed, as well as two other connections with rooms on the 
ay waterproof paint. second floor. 

even the shades of Morning, noon, or night, summer or winter, it is a spot of 

supreme restfulness. 

With the snow on the 

glass roof above, or 

in the witchery of a 

brilliant moonlight 

night, it is always and 

ever fascinating. A cor- 

ner fireplace—small, be- 

cause it was all the 

chimney outlet we 

could secure—provides 

a place for a blazing 

log or two, which, with 

an ample steam radi- 

ator and heavy window 

draperies, defy the win- 

ter cold. Thus our ve- 

randa—or, as we love to 

call it in its perpetual 

greenness, our “roof gar- 

den’”—is a feature of 

the house, a_ veritable 

The fireplace is necessarily small, but its position in one corner of the room gives it considerable bright spot in the 


attractiveness. Ready access to other rooms is provided by the doors at the left home. 
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THE STORY OF A “BACK TO THE LAND” MOVEMENT THAT WAS STARTED BY A MOTOR 
CAR—CHAPTER VI—THE SPENCES DISCOVER THE CAMPING POSSIBILITIES OF THE CAR 


Epitor’s Note: The man whose business ties him to the city may feel the call of woods and fields, but the unpleasant prospects of isolation, lack of transit facilities 
provincialism, eté have deterred him from making a change The automobile has solved these difficulties for many and has made a home in the rural country possible even 
for city business men. This is the account of an emigration to a rural district made possible by a motor. The automobile was considered part of the plant, and yet eve 
when its original cost was included in the price of the home, they found that it enabled them to buy quite extensive lands for the price of a place in a high-class suburban develot 
ment How a motor served in a variety of practical purposes, brought friends, made the family independent of distance and time-table, is taken from the experiences of a man 
who has proved his experiment This narrative was begun in the July issue, 


sy C. H. CLaun’ 


a | DECLARE,” mused Mrs. Spence one day, after having The crowded cars? The fat woman who insisted on sitting all 

used the runabout first for a shopping expedition, later to over you? The child with the molasses candy who wanted to 
bring the children home from a visit ten miles distant, and finally love you? The people in the next seat and the things they said? 
to carry Mr. Spence from the station, “I don’t see how we ever Forgotten the long wait at the junction, the heat, and that awful 
thought an automobile undemocratic, or a stuck-up, purseproud carriage ride, nine miles to the top of the old rock? I grant you 
sort of thing to own! I don’t believe | could ever live without the view is beautiful and it’s nice after you arrive, but the saints 
one, city or country, again. People who don't own automobiles defend me from getting there! No, thank you! I'll pack up and 


don’t understand what they do!” go to the Pole or Kamschatka or any other place, but no 


“You are entirely right, as usual!’ Mr. Spence put on addi- Eagle Rock!” 
tional power and the little car began to eat the road up, and an “Well, | agree with you. It wasawful. But it was the journey 
exhilarating breeze fanned their faces. ‘‘There doesn’t seem to which was awful. The place was nice. Dorry and Larry weren't 
be any end to the tasks we can ask it to perform.” even born then! And I'd like them to see it—I'd like to see it 


“That’s what I think. Now, what would you say to a little trip again. Why can't we go in Good Fairy ?” 
to Eagle Rock?” Mr. Spence turned his head from the flying road and looked at 
“Why the change of subject so suddenly? And why Eagle _ his wife, quizzically. 


Rock, of all inaccessible, disagreeable-to-get-to places? You “Humph!” he answered. “So it wasn’t a change of subject! 
surely can’t look back with any pleasure on our one and only You do move in strange and mysterious ways your purposes to 
trip there!” accomplish! I’m sure I don’t know why not—-I suppose we could 
“Well—I don’t know—was it so bad ?” manage it. But it looks like a big undertaking to me!” 
Had Mr Spence known, his wife was but getting him started “That's because you still think of it in terms of heated cars, 
for a purpose. But he rushed blindly to his destruction. sticky babies, and squashy fat ladies!” replied Mrs. Spence. “I 


“You don’t know! You—why, you outrageous person! see in it only a pleasant ten-day tour—day and a half there, day 
Haven't I heard you say a thousand times it was the worst trip anda half back, and a week to stop and let Dorry and Larry find 
you ever took? You don’t remember the long, hot, stuffy ride? out what the old State really looks like when you are way up 
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he went on, eager as a 


oh, 


“we used to sit there and make 
a few ages ago. 
emember the corn crib?” 


boy, 
believe spoon Long before you were born. 
turning again to his wife and 
fishing in his memory for something which made his wife smile 
and blush, though neither Dorry nor Larry to what he 
referred. 


Do you r 
knew 


This story has not the space to go into the details of a happy 
week. Eagle Rock was as pretty as ever—the drives were as 


fine, the air as exhilarat- 





het cu 


few marred places 
with thy 
lt va at happy 
which embark 


Mrs 


saving 


Spence insisted on 
on the 
Mr Spence was only 
mild] enthusiast 
like ries 
perfectly awtu 
ting to a cert 
expected not 
{1 course, 
aot mnt 
women in the cat 
probably thinks 


t tatty and insist on 


ing oul hand on him 








ing, and the view as grand 
as when they had visited it 
almost twenty years be- 
fore. But then they had 
driven a few miles in slow- 
going they 
flew about fine. roads in 
Good Fairy and learned 
more of the surrounding 
country in a week than 
they had in a month’s stay 
before. 

“You can do it, sure!” 
agreed the proprietor of 
the hotel. “I had a party 
up here last week which 
had just come from Get- 
tysburg. Said they spent 
three days down 
there and three days get- 
ting back, and more 
of the field in days 
with the car than the 
old man—he was in the 
battle—knew there 
from a previous 
visits when he went sight- 
seeing in a carriage. They 
tell me that’s a great park, 
with fine roads and a lot of 
dandy monuments!” 

“T must think about that 
for Larry and _ Dorry,’ 
Mr. Spence told himself. 

But it was not the 
Gettysburg trip he 
talked to his wife and 
family when they were 
safe home again. He had 
seen a railroad folder, and 


carriages ; now 


going 
saw 


two 


was 
dozen 


of 


that 








tries to lide his feelings, 
his 
pression, al 1 trie 
middle of the 
abe ve t] em, an tiie 
him that he 


ible, 


and that he was 


tro. 


now th 


Ss min 

seal 
previously 
wer,” 
you do know how to 


admitted to Mrs 
to-n 


familv! he 


] urope in Good Fair, 


remember that crag out there 


hen 


ithout 


lorTrTrTrow 


but 


face.” 


himself 


ag] 


ization W 


accomplished 


worse, 


| can see it in 


to use a Spence 
It was not, 
e Rock was 
as brought 
the 


sharply 


his 
family 


how ever, 


journey 


Ass they reached the real woods and neared their proposed hunting ground, the roads became 
But the Good Fairy was equal to all conditions 


face!" 
ex- 
until the 


actually towering 


to 
without 


home 


incident other than pleasurable, 


ute, 
been toiled 
that he really cheered up 


ma 


opence 


engaged in 
over 


SO 


nage the 


the 
used to sit there. 


Say 


driving the 


slowly 


word. 


nine 


by “one 


nominal head of the 
“T stand ready to start for 
if you 
We 


| Yo vou 
children,” 


talked with a friend who 
had just from a 
camping trip. 

“7 have the real, sure enough idea, this time!” he declaimed 
to Mrs. Spence. “You can have all your Eagle Rocks and your 
Gettysburg trips and all that! I’m not saying we didn’t have a 
time, either. But what’s the matter with taking the car 
and heading for the,Maine woods? I haven’t had a real hunt for 
an age. Why 
live in a tent as we go, 


come 


good 


You've never lived under canvas in your life. 
can’t we start out and gypsy up there 
cook our own meals, camp out?” 
“John Spence, you are crazy! 
camping in an automobile?” 
It was what Mr. 
“T knew 


eye. 





Who ever heard of going 
Spence was waiting for. 

say that!’ he answered, a wicked gleam in his 
“But it so happens that I do know somebody who did it— 


and his name Warren Albright, who has an office two doors 


you'd 
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from mine! And just to ptove it, I asked him to loan me the 
pictures he made and here they are!” 

Mr. Spence produced a bundle of amateur snap shots. Mrs. 
Spence took them curiously, Dorry and Larry looking over her 
shoulder. There was one showing the party en route—another 
showing the camp at night with a tent fly stretched from auto- 
mobile side to ground for shelter, and the people sitting about 
an open fire—a third delineating an early morning swim in a 
river which the party was shown crossing on a flat boat ferry in 
the next picture, and so on. 

“Seeing is believing—you’d better admit right out that it can 
be done, because we are going to do it!’ announced Mr. Spence 
triumphantly at the growing interest on Mrs. Spence’s face. 

“Hurrah for Dad!” came the united shout of both children. 
“Good Fairy to the front. From farm wagon to guide in the 
pathless forest! Dad, I want a rifle!” from Larry. 
plete fishing outfit,” put 
in Dorry. “And I think 


“And a com- 
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Nesting tins of aluminum did duty both for cooking purposes 
and carry food for lunch. A set of five takes up but little room 
and is very light. A square fry pan with detachable handle, and 
a coffee pot with a nest of five cups inside it, very easily took care 
of the storage of those unhandy articles. 

“No fine hampers with knives and forks and napkins and room 
taking ice compartments for us!” Mr. Spence had ruled, made 
wise in his day and generation by many with 
Albright, who had “been through the mill.” “The thing to do 1s 
to have as little as possible to look after and have that little pack- 
able in the least possible space !”’ 

Food, was secured through the country. Farmers 
were glad to sell them eggs and fresh fruit, and they replenished 
butter, coffee, sugar, flour and such things easily 
various towns through which they passed. 

“No use stocking up with pounds and pounds of everything— 

we've little and 


conversations 


of course, 


enough at the 


room 





I ought to have a reg- 








plenty of time—we'll 
get the things as we go 








ular corduroy camping along,” commanded the 
out suit with sombrero captain-in-chief, as the 
and all!” hazarded Mrs. children called their 
Spence, looking at her father, and so it was 
husband and smiling. managed. 

So it was arranged, Once actually up in 
and a few weeks later the woods, they planned 
they actually did start to camp out only as 
on a camping trip, with long as the roads con- 
the same old Good tinued good—but when 
Fairy which had been they drew near the 
everything else in their hunting ground it was 
lives at “The Gardens” arranged that Dorry 
now acting as Pullman and her mother were to 
car and railroad com- go to a summer camp 
bined. and stay there, while 

To be sure, camping Larry and his father 
out was somewhat dif- took a guide and went 
ferent from Pullman into the woods for their 
cars. hunting. 

“But it’s nice except The pictures which Mr. Albright had taken firmly convinced Mrs. Spence that automobile camping It is impossible in a 
when it rains!” agreed would be not only feasible but thoroughly enjoyable condensed story of this 
Mrs. Spence. kind to give the many 


The relief from even the mild constraint of a country home 
was a welcome change to all. Dorry and Mrs. Spence did the 


cooking—Larry and Mr. Spence washed the dishes. Sleeping 
bags on rubber blankets did for beds, and the whole camp 


equipment was easily packed on running boards and on the ton- 


neau floor; the bedding roll—a huge affair—was successfully 
strapped on behind. 
There was no hurry, so they tried for no records. It was 


their practice to stop about four in the afternoon, whenever an 
attractive field near the road gave promise of a suitable 
place. 


camping 
Locations near either river or spring were not hard -to 
find, once north of the Massachusetts line, and making camp soon 
became an exact science. Larry gathered firewood while his 
father put up the fly tent. The automobile did duty as one tent 
pole, and by having the fly long enough to form a curtain against 
the automobile, they were protected from a too strong draft 
underneath. The fly was made of oiled balloon silk, 
twelve feet long and fourteen feet wide, 
of eight feet. 


waterproof, 
which gave it a spread 
The outward edge was either tied to trees or sup- 
ported on poles cut for the purpose with the light camp ax which 
they carried. The balloon tent was very light and folded to 


70 
under the back cushion. 


dS 
“It’s funny to sit on your house all day and go to sleep under 


it at night!” Dorry murmured, when she saw the arrangement. 


adventures which happened to this pair of boys—for Mr. Spence 
found and gladly proclaimed that since he had become a farmer 
he became younger rather than older every year. 
these various incidents is not to tell 
narrative, but to show, in as lifelike a manner as their sketchy 
torm will allow, the main facts about the automobile as an actual 
aid to actual living, not considered merely in the light of a luxu- 
rious toy, the main purpose of which is to haul one about in the 
evening or use as an aid to a shopping or theater-going expedi- 
tion. That the Spences should cap the climax of the many uses 
they had found for Good Fairy by finding it useful as a hunting 
companion contains nothing strange 


The purpose of 
connected and dramatic 


Others have found it per 
fectly feasible to camp out in an automobile as well as in a canoe 
or a sailboat. 

“And we had plenty to eat and plenty to wear and plenty to 
enjoy every minute of the time, didn’t we, Dad?” Larry defended 
their odd vacation to a schoolmate. “I tell you, I’ve seen a lot of 
people buy and use cars” (Larry spoke as if of great age and 
long experience, to his father’s great though secret amusement), 
“but I’ve never seen any one who knew how much there was in 
a motor car, until we learned!” 

“Did you ever count it up, and set down exactly what the car 
has done? 
(Continued on page 392) 
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THAT ARE OF REAL VALUE IN 


AS IN) FURNITURE, TABLE ACCESSORIES, 

BY SAR ae BURN Col! 
M OST people preter to that fits in perfectly with its 
elect their own house = surroundings, and is a source 
turn hings, just as they ot real pleasure to the re 
se to select their own cipient. In selecting such a 
clothes, a fact that should gift considerable care and at- 
low large in the general tention are required, not to 
me of Christmas giving mention an intimate knowl- 
tor nothing in the way of a edge ot the house or room in 
Mlk Christmas present is which it is to be used; for an 
‘ ble of inflicting more an additional piece of furniture 
novance and irritation than should merely serve to round 
an article of household use out a perfect whole, and not, 
th ust be lived with and as is too often the case, 
looked at day after day, re provide a jarring note in 
gardless of its suitability otherwise harmonious sur 

On e other hand there roundings 

be no more satistactory With the serious efforts 
g than the piece of furni that are now being made to 
tu or silver, the rug or produce furniture of good 
hanging, that is really needed workmanship and admirable 
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Four good pieces which carry out the same general style. 





They have oak frames 


combined with woven cane 
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enough 


A candle stick made of a sea urchin’s shell, with 


, select 
a sea horse handle and heavily silvered, is quite 


appropriate for the seaside cottage : 
single 
furniture is always acceptable provided of course 
there is a place in which it is absolutely needed. 
Odd chairs are particularly suitable just at 
present, for with the revived fashion of lacquered 
furniture there are many such chairs, excellent 
copies of old pieces, that are used with furnishings 
of almost every description. Each year sees the 
introduction of at least a few tables and other 
‘small pieces in new shapes patterned after stand- 
ard models, but adapted to present day uses, In 
many cases this adaptation consists largely of 
space saving qualities, for the designers evidently 
keep the apartment dweller in mind. 

The familiar tea-wagon is now made in a small 
size, suitable for restricted quarters but still quite 
large enough to be serviceable, and a new tea- 
table of excellent design has an oval top with 
glass cover, that turns back in a frame and can be 
placed flat against the wall. Another all-round 
useful table has a circular top formed of three 
hinged leaves which, when turned down, trans- 
form the table into a triangular shaped affair that 
can be deposited in any odd corner. A new model 
in the worthy muffin stand has oval, instead of the 
usual circular, shelves and the quaint little box- 
like sewing stand that holds so much and is so 
compact, is now made with a drawer underneath 
that adds to its capacity. 

When there is a space that really demands 
no more acceptable gift can be found than an 
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Exquisite colors and designs are to be had in the printed 


linen draperies 
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The chestnut roaster is sure to be a welcome gift in the 


design, 
really worth while, 
it should be an easy 


> of ma- 
hogany or gilt, or a 
combination of the 
Krom $5 to 


tory gift, $15 are the 





A smoker's reading lamp 
with convenient places 
for matches, ashes, 


book and a glass 





A hanging that washes well 
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mirror 





Ornamental brass or bronze sun-dials may well be 
included in the list. They should be purchased 
true for the locality of the recipient 


prices 
lovely 
mirrors, copies of old models, that are unusual 
design, and quite different from the regulation, 
so-called Colonial mirror that is evidently manu- 
factured by the thousand and can be found in 
every shop. Still another delightful gift for the 
householder who may have space for it is the 
cedar chest that has developed into a distinctly 
ornamental piece of furniture, with its beautifull) 
grained surface and brass trimmings, and is as use 
ful as it is good to look at. 

Hangings and draperies are a bit unusual as 
Christmas presents, but one is apt to be sorely 
tempted by printed linens and imported cre 
tonnes with their exquisite colorings and designs. 
Whether it is only a square for a single pillow- 
cover, or an order ‘on an upholsterer for the doing 
over of an entire room, the gift is sure to be ap 
preciated, provided of course it is entirely suitable 
as to coloring and pattern. The printed linens 
that will wash beautifully and wear indefinitely 
are 60 and 72 inches wide and average about 
$3.50 a yard. 

Gifts for use on the table and in the dining 
room are to be had in the greatest variety and 
can be selected without thought of space, a neces 
sary consideration when making a present of a 
piece of furniture. One of the most useful of 
these is the warming stand, large enough for 
several dishes and so arranged that the top slides 
back to form a small stove, either with an alcohol 


Draperies and hangings like these may be had sixty or 


seventy-two inches wide for about $3.50 
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) 
v For the dining table there is the warming stand, large enough for several ie 
} dishes and heated by alcohol or electricity i) 
< 
, , - bs *) 
ra lamp underneath or with very few flowers can be at est ' 
| electric current for these ranged in an exceedingly ar- oa wl 
} stands are now adapted to tistic Way. The holders are (O) 
S| This lamp duplicates in glass the effect electricit) \ mew toast of bronze in a shapes These lanterns of antique design make 8 
] ol a da tani armet of crabs, sand diene tide 
| | that is swans and 
i} pretty a nveni of silver, shaped other aquatic dwellers, or in forms rather 
| like an ordinary toast rack with a tiny alco more conventional in design, and the dishes 
| hol lamp ernea nother new ad of Chinese crackle-ware, or plain white por- 
| ition to the breakfast table service is a celain, can be had in many shapes and sizes, ! 
| pair of little Sheffield one of which is and at prices from one dollar upwards. Hi 
) intended for coffee, the other for hot milk Dinner gongs and chimes make useful 
[c ] They are made with right and left handles, gifts and are shown in a number of different (0) 
re © that the milk an iffee can be poured in stvles, from the brass disk suspended in a_ [A] 
! ut the same tim heir price is $8 each. frame to the set of chimes placed in a small |g 
t} lectric percolators, toasters and chafing mahogany stand about three feet high. A 
4 hes are beginning to be considered quite smaller set of chimes with four notes is also 
Lv) ndispensable as parts of the dining-room mounted on a mahogany stand for use on a I 
=) equipment, and there can be no question side table, and still another variety is en- 
1 ibout their suitabilitv as gifts; or when elec closed a wall cabinet with doors like an 3 
f tricity is not available, the alcohol perco ordinary cupboard i 
lators and samovars are equally Modern Sheffield silver can be 
serviceable, if rather more trouble had in such a variety of attractive 
(Quite the newest thing in an alcohol pieces that it furnishes unlimited 
percolator is of lve ite, with a opportunities for the selection of 
cut gla globe of elaborate de appropriate Christmas gifts. Prac- 
e wn, in ¢ of ustomary tically all of the Sheffield pieces are 
iS) =oplain ¢ copies of antiques and there is no 
(5) \ satisfactory gift to the house question of their value, either from 
= keeper who appreciates distinction an artistic or a utilitarian stand- 
} in her table decoration ild be one point. Particularly satisfactory are 
¢; of the Japanese flower nabiesl with the Sheffield pitchers of good size, 
shallow dish for water, in which a in perfectly plain models designed 
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Japanese flower holders of this type are distinctive. 
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Above 


is shown their use in a shallow dish 
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Right and left handles permit the simultaneous pouring 
of coffee and hot milk 


A hanging telephone desk, with round shelf for the A four-chime dinner gong mounted in mahogany 


instrument for the side table 
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for about $20, and 
of course there are the usual 
vegetable 


are shown 


dishes and candle- 
sticks and trays in any number 
of different styles, while Shef- 
field sconces in lovely Colonial 
models may be had for either 
candles or incandescent lamps, 
and ought to prove a joy to any 
householder on Christ- 
mas list 


one’s 


Pewter, too, has been revived 
until modern pewter is quite as 














turesque lanterns in quaint de- 
signs, with dull brass frames 
and ancient looking yellowed 
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. . \ 
on beautiful lines, that are dials in brass or bronze to be % 
$12.50 to $15 each. Charming had at reasonable prices. Pic- 
little after dinner coffee sets (Q) 

rs) 
f 


the 
housefurnishing novelties this 


glass sides, are among 


season, and make attractive 
lights for the piazza. The 
combination of willow’ with 


the gay, crudely colored Hun 
garian 
quite new, and mufhn stands, 
fern and 
dishes of various shapes and 


china is something 


bowls, flower pots 


sizes of this ware in holders of 


available as Sheffield, made in : willow seem to suggest sum- 
“Ry ‘ Odd chairs of lacquered work fit in almost anywhere. They are now made = 
designs equally good, and in ; mer time pleasures and ap- 
aii ‘ = s , in excellent copies of old pieces . ; - 
pieces intended not only for propriate Christmas remem- 
decorative purposes b for ordi- ances a ie same time. . at 
lecorat ir but for ordi l t tl re tin \n ad 


nary household use. Copies of the 
curious whale-oil lamps at $2.75, 
quaint with 


shields, porringers, and tankards 


candlesticks wind 
and mugs from $2.50 up to about 
$15 are reproduced from antique 
pieces for present day decoration, 
and tea sets in a number of good 
patterns, with and plates 
and pitchers, are coming into de- 
mand for household and table use. 
(A good design is illustrated at 
the head of this article.) The 
latter make particularly acceptable gifts for people who have 
summer cottages or camps, as they are kept bright and shining 
with little trouble, and will take the place of silver without 
being valuable enough to necessitate any special care in storing 


dishes 


chest. 
bound in brass 


them from season to season. 
though there little connection between the 
Christmas spirit and summer cottages, many of the most 
suitable that can be 


Even seems 


presents given are essentially summer 
time articles, and 
would no doubt 
be gladly re- 
ceived. For the 
owners of old- 
fashioned gar- 
there 
fascinating 


dens 


are 
sun- 





A new tea-table with glass top that swings back, for 


convenience in placing against the wall 





Every country home owner has opportunity to use at least one cedar 
They now come in a variety of finishes, handsomely 





A foot rest designed to fit against the easy chair 


to make it yet more comfortable 


dition to the fittings of the fire 
the 
all-year-round country house is a 
chestnut-roaster made of dull brass, 
a copy of an old model that is suf 
ficiently 


place in the autumn camp or 


quaint to be ornamental 
as well as useful. 

Odd and attractive articles whose 
uses are and 
homely anay be made to do duty as 
Christmas gifts if only one takes 
the trouble to look for them. The 
medicine chest, necessary evil that 
it is, is now disguised as a fascinating little Dutch house, the 
contents of which would never by any chance be suspected. 
There are ever so many models in these little chests which are 
fastened on the wall in the usual way, and all have the quaint 
Dutch roofs and dormer windows, 


essentially prosaic 


with the half-timber deco 
ration, while some are so realistic that they show places where 
the plastering has peeled off and left the bricks bare. The 
umbrella stand, an article of furniture usually despised, is 
now made in the 
effective combi- 
nation of En- 
glish and 
cane which would 
prove quite an at- 
tractive addition 
(Con’d on p. 404) 


oak 





This box-like sewing stand has an especially large 
capacity and is easily carried about 
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ANIMALS THAT BRAVE THE WINTER’S COLD—MIGRANTS FROM 





COME TO US ONLY WITH THE CLOSING OF THE YEAR 


Photograp! the Author and Others 

ountry on a cold night ohemian waxwing and evening grosbeak are all representatives 

he snow-clad hills and of this group of sturdy northerners that occasionally wander 
hadow passing in the here to be seen by us in the months of snow, and all of them are 

the night hunt of the comparatively small land birds. Then there is the snow owl and 
bobs the form of a cotton the purple sandpiper—the former frequenting the ocean beaches 
ce, for all wild creatures and the latter always being found there at this season. Mr. W. 
meaning of acute hunger Elmer Ekblaw, of the Crocker Land Expedition, now encamped 
to allow of singing or for the long northern winter at Etah, Northwestern Greenland, 


communicated with the writer 
under date of August 26 last, 
concerning the bird life of that 
locality, and following is his let- 
ter in part: 

“I’ve seen the white and the 
gray gyrfalcon, the ivory gull, 
the purple sandpiper, raven, 
snow bunting and ptarmigan al- 
ready. Temperature is twenty- 
six degrees to-day, the moun- 
tains are covered with snow and 
there is snow on our decks.” 

Etah is nearly at the top of 
the earth and yet one finds birds 
at home there not only in the 
month of August, when snow is 
already falling, but in the sea- 
son of extreme cold. Here and 
in the waters to the south live 
the murre, dovekie, fulmar, 
glaucous gull, eider duck, puffin 
and guillemot, and it is but 
rarely that we have a glimpse of 
them hereabouts. What mar- 
velous examples of hardihood 
these creatures are; indeed one 
might well place them among 
the foremost of Nature’s tri- 
umphs. This northern winter 
bird population has been men- 
tioned for the purpose of im- 
pressing the reader with the fact 





The silence of the winter woods deepens as the sun sinks behind the westward that our December, January 
ridges. An owl hoots far off in the hemlock swamp, and you pause a mo- and February landscapes and 
ment to listen ocean fronts are by no means 

destitute of feathered life 
undreds of miles to the however much they may seem so upon superficial examination. 
be the cold; and that the For, beginning at the north, we would discover that birds become 
liddle Atlantic States can boast would more and more numerous as we work toward the equator; and 


es of Florida would to he who turns his back on the country at summer's close and 


e crossbills, redpolls, hibernates, as it were, in the city, till spring, can perhaps never 
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When the snow comes the juncos and other small birds seek the shelter of heavy cover, especially where bare patches of ground are found under the branches of spreading 


evergreens. 


sweetest of winter bird calls, irresistibly suggestive of icicles melting in the sun 


be convinced of the richness of the horde of field experiences 
among the birds that he has left behind. By covering a diversified 
stretch of territory anywhere New York or elsewhere in the 
States it is a simple matter to record in a day a 
Christmas time) of from twenty-five to fifty dif- 
ferent species and, several thousand individ- 
uals. Let us inaugurate one of these mid-winter bird hikes and 
obtain at first hand the thrills which only such an expedition 
can give us. 


surrounding 
census (near 


in some instances, 


A bird is most conspicuous when moving, and wild birds are on 
the move at all seasons; 
appetites are keen. 


after the 


chiefly in the early morning when their 
It is therefore advisable to get into the field 
soon beginning of day, even in the season of snow; 
and suppose we direct our course first toward the forested areas 
where both shelter and food supply have induced many of the 
land birds to take up their abode. One of the great keys to suc- 
cessful obsc. vation in the field is good listening. Concentration 
through the ear as a medium is almost as important as the de- 
velopment of a keen and alert eye; for a distant sound may often 
put us on the track of some creature whose presence would other- 
wise have remained a secret. And here in the winter woods con- 
ditions are most favorable to the detection of sound than in any 
other place, perhaps because there are fewer sounds and distrac- 


tions. The buzzing of insects, for example, has long since been 


Here, on a dazzlingly bright morning when every twig holds its burden of new snow, you will hear the tinkling notes of the tree sparrows, perhaps the 


stopped ; the tree toad and Pickering’s hyla are silenced ; and there 
are no bothersome gnats nor mosquitoes to require our attention. 
We are free to look and listen and soon our list of birds attains 
a considerable size. Already we have seen or heard the white- 
breasted nuthatch, junco, chickadee, bluejay, and downy and 
hairy woodpeckers; and if we are both patient and diligent the 
purple finch, pine siskin, kinglet, 
cardinal, Carolina and and Bob- 
white may those portions of the 
country 


fox sparrow, 
winter wrens, 

also be attached. In many of 
which are sufficiently removed 
the ruffed grouse is even now tolerably common, and fortunate 
is the walker afield who is thrilled by the whirr from the wings 
of this feathered bullet as he rises out of the snow or 
some thick cover. And in these same 
cocks-of-the-wood—the northern pileated woodpecker, 
nearly as large as a crow; and, more retiring still, the great 
horned owl, who seeks the concealing shade of thick pine 
during the day and sallies forth at night to scour the country for 
cottontails, 

There is a great amount of satisfaction in securing enough to 
eat, and this prompts many birds to utter notes which are pecu- 
liar to feeding time, thus attracting others of their own and other 
kin to the feast. Though there may not be enough to satisfy all, 
still the discovery is advertised and there is seldom any 


golden-crowned 


brown creeper 


from human dwellings, 


shoots from 
forests live a few shy 
who looks 


some 


conten 
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apove the snow level, and 


A rabbit's trail leads across the swamp, sometimes emerging from 


the brush to where the dead level of snow tells of the ice beneath 
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that has assem 





while the bird 


watchful manner. Now 


th he e ‘ in aL ng on im search 
a nal T om ppl is exhauste We have 
ervation b ( on a large ban it tree sparr 
oT i hel ere ‘ et ( project 
tive Live tT nall compa ot goldfinches 
bl ma tive ‘ bran { ia veet 
yilmn to ¢ ite cakta 
pen nt seed bal ot this tree 
| | if ‘ ain ‘ ina 
Like i ‘ l¢ nm vet ‘ 1] 
iie | t tion of ft ) 
anil ter i n 
ke ne | meiition ‘ na 
otten ki ( ict] cl oO see 
thi or that bird ( earch also 
ben ire juent! overm Vv the hour 
ol the da it we vere to tt ivel a 
halt itis ) to i ertain 
held and southern exposure ve should 
con ipon a mall band of meadow 
lar! fee cing vhere al high vind had 
cleared a strip ot ground but im the 
late afternoon these same bird would 
be een ftiving to the salt neadows, 
where the roost tor the night In 
yonder thicket two ong s] rrows are 
spending the winter and if there comes 
a warm day toward the end of Jan 
ual the mak i the pa vill raise 
a tecble ong, a to encoura tiie 
sun We stop short at sight of a 
bit i Of medium size that has alighted 
with astonishing abruptness on the 
uppermost mike oT 1 dead hestnut 
His tail 1 raised with a jerk and 
lowered less qu ely nto i natural 
position this motion b ing repeated at intervals 
turns his head this way and that in a 
he leaves the tree, ils to a distance 
together, hovet .<o exactly in one spot that whet 
with a distant object he is seen not to vary so mt 
up or down, or to right or left This is the spart 
while he suspends himself thus he scans the snow 
mav be madiscreet enough to show themselves; ot 





It takes a keen eye to detect the tiny saw-whet owl, perched 


absolutely motionless in the densest cover 


and, arresting his flight al 


1 he is aligned 


ich as an inch, 


ow hawk, and 
for mice that 


on occasion he 


The great black-backed gull is one of the winter 


visitors to our ocean beaches 


(3 


closing in on all sides, 
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will catch a small bird and carry it to a fence post, where it is 
There are two or three large relatives of this 
that may be present also—the red- 
red-tailed hawk, rarely the voracious gos- 
hawk from the north, and occasionally the east-flying marsh har- 


rier. The red-shoulder is seldom 
found away from the wooded regions, 
while the red-tail and goshawk may be 
seen perching in solitary trees, es- 
pecially at the border of a swamp or 
marsh. The meadows are the home 
of the marsh hawk, and we see him 
beating up and down over them, div- 
ing quickly on sighting his prey, but 
often missing and now and again 
alighting on a hummock and always 
facing up wind. 

We come now to a lane bordered on 
either side by red cedars and we 
must examine these trees with great 
care, for an Acadian or saw-whet owl 
seeks their shelter during the day, 
but will not fly at our approach and 
is exceedingly difficult to detect. Tree 
after tree is searched from every 
angle with no avail, but here is a 
large, thick-foliaged one ahead that 
promises well—for on scrutinizing the 
surface of the snow two or three 
rejects or pellets are found. We 
now circle about the tree, peering up 
through the thick branches, but can 
see nothing and are about to push on 
when up goes a shout from one of the 
party. He has located theé‘tiny owl. 
So still had the bird remairied and so 


well had he selected his roosting place that we had passed the 


but there he sits, close to the main 


squinting down at us through half-closed lids. If we 
catch him by chasing him into the open and 
for the owl would be dazed by the strong 
light and confused by his several assailants. 

It is now past noon and after a brief stop for the purpose of 
consuming the lunches that we have brought in our pockets, we 





Among the dwellers about the salt marshes in winter is the 
short-eared owl. Toward dusk he is often seen on the wing 
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Photograph by John Treadwell Nichols 
Of all cold-weather birds, crows are perhaps the most conspicuous. 
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Whatever may be their shortcomings during the corn planting and bird nesting seasons, one cannot 


but admire the hardiness and unflagging spirit with which these hardy fellows scour the snow-buried countryside in search of food 


leave the upland and head for the ocean beach, first traversing 


the extensive and ice-bound sait. marshes that intercept. The 
tide is low, for the water has gone out from beneath the ice in 


the pacts leaving portions of the banks exposed where one 
may see the now abandoned dwellings of scores of fiddler crabs. 


Here, imbedded in the ice, a crow has found a mussel and 
worked long and hard to secure the meat of the frozen bivalve, 
but without success. The least morsel of any kind is detected 


by the sharp eye of the crow and down he comes to investigate, 
so keen is the pang of hunger within him. He will invade your 
orchard or even your barn vard in this season at sight of food, 
but the great feeding grounds of these black vagabonds now are 
on the beaches and mudflats where the waves have carried up 
dead and living creatures of the sea. 


stragghoig 


And so it is that we see 
‘companies of crows passing to and from the shore as 
we stand on the salt meadows; 


but if we were to watch here in 
the middle of 


the afternoon we should see all of them making 
for the inland regions, where they roost among the pine groves 
during the cold nights, ready to sally forth again at day-break. 
We now come to the bulwark 

of great sand dunes that 
tects the meadows to the 
from the destructive 
the waves which 
heard 

not far 


pro- 
rear 
force of 
can be plainly 
and roaring 
There are 
all ] 1 “reeni : ql 
small birds creeping about 


pounding 


away. some 










tinged with brown, the belly being very light and the bird by its 
actions reminds us of a small, nervous animal 
a moment be confused with the song sparrow, 
rich brown above and whose breast is heavily 
skirt the base of a 


It could not for 
whose color is a 
streaked. As we 
large dune and come to a place where the 
coarse grass is especially tall, a large and silent bird shoots up 
only a few yards ahead and with superbly graceful wingstrokes 
rises steadily to a height, 


facing into the wind, and peering dowu 
at us the whole time. 


Having remained aloft till he has thor- 
oughly analyzed us, he swings off over the marshes and alights on 
a low mound. Through our glasses we can see 
wings and turn his head solemnly 
buffy 
spectacles. 


him adjust his 


in many directions; he is of a 


color, streaked on the breast, 


and seeming to wear dark 
We have made the acquaintance of the short-eared 
or meadow owl, and found him in his chosen habitat. 
nocturnal than the little 


sionally be 


He is less 
saw-whet, and on cloudy days may occa- 
seen beating slowly above the 
boundless range with the marsh harrier. 
We must not rush over the crest of the ridge of dunes in our 


grasses, 


sharing the 


eagerness to view the ocean, but 


crawl to the top carefully on 


hands and knees and peer 
through the fringe of dead 


grasses to spy on any birds that 
may be beyond. 
witness such a 


is well 


Did you ever 
panorama? It 
that we 


were 
among the grasses and on cautious, for now we 
close inspection they prove may observe, but our- 
to be Ipswich sparrows, selves remain unob- 
typical birds of our sandy served. There are hun- 
sea-coasts in winter. They 


are pale gray on the back, 


Curious as it may seem, the first plumage of the barred owl is white, changing later to the soft 


browns of the adult bird 


dreds of herring gulls 
(Cond on page 394) 
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The three houses facing the road are surely not monotonously similar, but their design has been so figured that the group makes a decidedly 


attractive 


composition and improves the immediate surroundings. 


three interiors at the head of page 376 are of the center house 


\ GROUP DESIGNED 


SU’'BURBAN HOUSING PROBLEMS 


BY 


The house at the left is shown in further detail on page 375. 


A Private Community 


CHARLES 


The 


BARTON KEEN THAT SUGGESTS AN ANSWER TO SOME OF OUR 
\ PLAN FOR THE TREATMENT OF A GENEROUS LOT TO CONTAIN 


SEVERAL HOUSES PLACED THEREON TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Lik. idea of communit 

by no means a new one 
much of the development olf 
this idea was stimulated tor 
economic of ocial reasons 
(eccasionally, ot late veat 
we hin thre esthetn vel 
prominent ut whatever the 
motive, various interesting 
communitt have grown | 


here ind = abroad that are 


decidedly ittractive archite 


turally and very pleasant 
places to live \t the bacl 
ot these idea is the single 
one to treat a generous c 

tion of the country, here often 


composed of innumerable di 


verse and various block is 
a single unit \s we are in 
terested more in the = ind 
vidual homemaker’s problem, 
let us consider just what 


otten ace omplished 


\ small 


town or town 1h¢ 


living is an old one in Europe, and 
here in this country. 


BY MAREI iu KI 


Photographs by the Author 


\s a rule 


touch more elaborate than the opposite entrance. 
house 
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and Others 


is surveyed and plotted carefully. 
the principal, positive physical features. 
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The facade away from the street is a little more homelike, less severe, probably a 


This is the rear of the center 


The contours are indicated 

And upon this frame- 
work the esthetic genius and 
the practical man work to- 
gether. The architect or 
landscape man sees in_ his 
mind the whole place built 
up with similar, vet different, 


buildings. He desires its pro- 
file from a distance to be a 


composition with accentuated 
details and expressions. To- 
gether, the engineer and the 
architect the market 
center, the residential center, 
the 


place 


amusement center, and 
treat the highways so that the 


activities of the individuals 
are most pleasantly and 
economically carried on. <A 


dozen associations in England 
are at work upon such ideas 
this. They make them 
practical by controlling such 


as 


a movement by a co-operative 
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society, stimulating the poorer 
inhabitants to become tenants 
on the principle that each rent 
owner has a possibility of be- 
coming a sharer in the com- 
mon project. The amusement 
side in out-of-door recreation 
places renders the locality of 
still more attraction. 

In this country there are 
various community settlements, 
but they only approximate 
the English condition. There 
is the much discussed Forest 
Hill Gardens, for instance, de- 
veloped by the Sage Founda- 
tion. Here the social-economic 
aspect is no longer apparent, 
but a decidedly attractive sub- 
urban home center has been 
formed. 

\t Rose Valley, Pa., a com- 
pany sold lots in the attempt to 
establish an arts and crafts 
center, and much of the prop- 





erty was to be bought by those 


who sought the ideal working The rear of the house shown at the bottom of page 376 and at the left of the first illustration. The projecting roof, large, 
conditions for handicraftsmen. deep paved porch, and large concrete pillars are elements in combination making a decidedly attractive, inviting home 


The practical side of this ven- 
ture failed, but dilettante craftsmen have made a delightful 
suburb out of the community. 

On the economic side examples of work along these lines are 
to be found in the Westinghouse community near Pittsburgh, 
the National Cash Register colony near Dayton, Ohio, and the 
Acme White Lead Works near Detroit. 

What has been done along lines of community dwelling has 
had an influence in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. In this 
delightful environment for suburban .homes, minds have been 
at work planning communities where simply the plan was 
treated as a unit and there was nothing done as to the life. 
Among other striking examples is the development at Cresheim 
Valley, the work of Durhing, Okie & Zeigler. 

But whatever the development work may be, and granting its 
attractiveness, many individuals have the objection that a com 
munity is not an individual home. Common parks, common In keeping with the Colonial suggestion of the exterior, most of the bedrooms are 
gardens, and common playgrounds may be all very well, if the fitted with Colonial reproductions 











The dining-room of the house above makes good use of a paper with soft gray In the living-room of this house the mantel consists of a simple molding treatment 


design. This is duplicated in the living-room of cornice without carving. The combination with the brick is effective 
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dining-room of the middle house also has a Colonial treatment, and has Here is a more elaborate mantel treatment. The arrangement of the large smoke- 


preserved the chair rail common to earlier types room lounge and winged chair about the fireplace is admirable 


standpoint, as with a little considera- 
tion it should be evident to all. Our 
modern suburban and country set- 


trictest economy makes them a ne 
ity or nothing at all, but there 1s 


the feeling among some people that 


nm a ommunit deve lop nt there tlements, even in the best localities, 
san absence of privacy and absence are a series of violent contrasts and 
of individuality [| have heard it discordant styles. There are great 
iid by a facetious critic of the possibilities in the development of a 
community movement, that she felt plot of ground in the hands of a 
ure, did she live in such a locality, skilful designer with the idea of uni- 
that she would feel exactly as she formity of style and harmony of 


line and composition. The three 
houses illustrated show in a small 
way what can be done in designing 
in a harmonious style—each house 
practically of the same type and color 

, treatment, yet with its own note of 
uniform until, as she put it, “the Each of the houses has a porch room capable of being made individuality dictated by the site, 


imagined the poor orphans in an 


} 
asvlum felt, and 


whether or not she 
wore the dull. brown uniform she 
felt confident that the clothes and 


expression ina ippearance ol all the 





individuals would eventually become 


community was nOéthing more than decidedly attractive. This one opens from the dining-room plan, and taste of the owners.” 
a school of fish.” Of Noticing the disposi- 
course whatever truth tion of the houses along 


the main street as shown 
at the head of this ar- 
ticle, it is apparent at 
once that there is no 
monotony of. treatment, 
although a similarity of 
expression. Mr. Keen 
has taken the Philadel- 
phia sample of the farm- 
house type of dwelling 
and allowed it a variable 
treatment. 


there may. be in_ this 
passing statement, it 1s 
certain that manv would 
prefer houses constructed 
after their own ideas and 
with the privacy ot their 
own grounds 

There is a very happy 
medium between these 
two extrem in work 
that has been carried on 
by Mr. Charles Barton 
Keen at Stratford, Pa 
Mr. Keen felt that where 


everal close friends o1 


The house appearing on 
the extreme leftof the first 
photograph at the head of 





everal members of the A hedge running along the street boundary of the houses receives a slight difference in treatment page 375, and the bottom 

sj before each one of the group. This lattice-covered gateway fits the detail of its house - \ agli ae aa aie 
same family desired to exceptionally well of this page, is interesting. 
treat a section together, Upon the road frontage 
the result would be decidedly attractive architecturally and eco it shows the plain facade of a Colonial type, pleasantly enlivened 
nomically as well. If the architect is allowed to treat an ir- by the judicious use of lattice and a simple but effective doorway 


he is emancipated from the treatment. But the other side, as seen on page 375, is very much 


stringent rectangular lines of plot boundaries, the result is apt to different. It has that long, projecting roof which gives such a 
be most agreeable decidedly inviting terrace porch. Its row of delightful windows 

In speaking of the development Mr. Keen remarks: “It seems seems leaning out to catch the attraction of a garden view. 
superfluous to discuss the advantages from an architectural (Continued on page 395) 


regular plot of land with freedom, if 











Braided Rugs and Their Making 


A-BRANCH OF HANDICRAFT WORK THAT IS SIMPLE AND EXTREMELY EFFECTIVE PATTERNS, 
MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR MAKING ONE OF THE MOST SERVICEABLE OF THE NEEDLE RUGS 


py Amy Matt HIcKS 


ITH the steadily increasing interest in handicraft work 
which has accompanied the growth of this phase of home 
activities, there has come a better understanding of the really 
valuable place it can occupy in the modern house. We realize 
that the work of the handicraftsman not only has an element of 
strong personal interest given by the fact that it is the product of 
the owner’s own hands, but 
that it possesses a certain 
distinction and individuality 
not to be found in articles 
duplicated in large quanti- 
ties by specially equipped 
factories. This is a condi- 
tion which applies probably 
with equal force to nearly 
all branches of the work, 
but it is especially notice- 
able in the case of braided 
rugs. In the old Colonial 
days these serviceable and 
attractive articles filled an 
important place, and even 
to-day they may well come 
in for the handicraftsman’s 
careful consideration. 

The braided rug is one 
of the most serviceable and 
effective of the needle rugs. 
It is so simple in technique 
that any careful needle- 
woman can make it. And 
consequently it is one of the 
rugs most frequently seen 
in the farmhouses in New 
England and the Middle 
States. Sometimes, indeed, 
a complete floor covering 
is formed by using braided 
squares fitted together. 
These coverings are heav- 
ier and warmer than rag 
carpets. They wear longer, 
too, and lie flatter, keeping 
down to the floor at the 
corners and showing no dis- 
position to kick up in the annoying way that rag rugs do. 

Braided rugs can be made entirely at home and with other- 
wise waste material if the worker chooses. The really old ones 
were made of cotton rags or cotton and woolen mixed; in fact, 
of anything old or new which came in handy. For the spacious 
attics of our great-grandmothers furnished inspiration and mate- 
rial enough at any time that one was needed, and the work is so 
simple that many a one has been braided during the long winter 
evenings by the meager light of its contemporary, the tallow dip. 

But in these days of no attics and few store-rooms the worker 
in the cities at least has no treasures of cast-off things to resort 
to. The basements of the large department stores are the substi- 
tute, and these, filled with their odds and ends of remnants and 





The braided rug is made from strips of cotton print, braided together in the form of a rope 
and then coiled. A very wide variety of design and color is possible 


marked-down bargains, | must admit, take the place fairly well, 
though they are not as fascinating as the old-time attics. They 
have many advantages which are not to be despised: for one 
thing, goods may be bought in any desired quantity, large or small, 
and the worker of discriminating taste may select just that which 
is most suitable to carry out the design which has been planned, 
for there are many kinds 
of cotton fabrics that are 
soft and attractive in col- 
oring and printed with fair- 
ly reliable dyes. 

Of these the blues of all 
shades and makes are the 
most satisfactory. Of 
other colors the cottons 
known as the Washington 
prints made by several 
Rhode Island mills are de- 
pendable. These are a re- 
vival of some of the quaint 
old-time patterns and they 
are principally used for 
making quilted bedspreads. 

The braided rug is made 
in three forms: square, 
round and oval. An old 
square rug is sometimes 
started with a piece of car- 
pet for the center, but this 
has an incongruous look 
and is not good from the 
designer’s standpoint. The 
most desirabie shape for 
the small braided rug is 
oval, so let us take as an 
example a braided bath 
mat in blue and white, size 
20x 32. The tool needed 
in making a braided rug is 
a coarse sewing needle suit- 
able for carrying white cot- 
ton, size No. 24. 

The cotton Washington 
prints already mentioned 
are practical for braided 
rugs because they are soft finished fabrics with little dressing. 
They retail at from seven to eight cents a yard and are about 
twenty-four inches wide. Select a medium blue with a small 
broken-up figure on it, rather than a figure which is distinct in 
pattern, like a dot or a plaid, for instance. A floral pattern or 
sprigged effect is better for the present purpose. Of course any 
print will do if the Washington prints are not obtainable. Plain 
colors can be used effectively when combined with figured goods, 
either by using braids made entirely of plain material or by braid- 
ing two strands of one with one of the other. A rug this size 
requires nine yards of medium blue cotton print and six yards of 
unbleached cotton cloth of the cheapest braid. 

The blue cotton prints and the unbleached cotton cloth must be 
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B, torn into lengths of 
ee one and one-half 
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yards. This is done 


because these 





lengths are in turn 


torn into strands for 


braiding, and if the 


Strands are any 


longer they are apt 
to tangle in the pro 
all 


the cloth, each color 


cess. lirst wash 


separately, with 


warm water and 


with either a borax 


or naptha soap 
blue cot 


until 


Rinse the 


ton print no 

more of the dve 

color runs off, and 

while it is still wet 

hang it in the sun to 

dry Do not wring 

; it out. Hanging in 

" the sun while wet 

Gansndins Ge imu. ‘The edlccet dda of te fades it somew hat, 

coiled braid are sewed together and the " SSning 

softens the fabric, 

making it easier to braid. Remember always in selecting and pre 

par oods tor bran that stiff materials do not crush up 
nicely in the braids. and as 
this braided rug is a washable 
rug, too, ill likelihood of the 
colors running in subsequent 
washings must be done awa\ 
with by a thoro 1 washing 

before thev are mac up 

\fter the blue print is drie 
dampen it and press it out 
Che unbleached muslin must 


also be washed and ironed t 


sotten it Now tear both the 


blue and the white I nethwi 


—that is, the wav of the sel 
vage of the goods—into strips 
three and one-half inches 
wick [he cotton prints do 
not measure more than 
twenty-four inches in width, 
so in order to have seven 
Strips o! the blue it will be 
necessary to make each stt p 
a thread or two less than a 
tull three and one-half inches 
wide 
The width of the 

bleached cotton cloth varies 
with different makes, but 
whatever its width it must be 


torn into strips three and one 
half inches wide, lf it does 
not come out exactly never mind, There are always uses for all 
sorts of left-overs in making other kinds of rugs. 
lhe best way to tear off cotton goods of any kind is the man- 


First measure off the 
Iths along the width of the cloth, mak 


h surgical bandages torn 


halt 


in whi are 


ind one inch 
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A round rug of good pattern, in blue, pink and white. 


outer rows should be of darker colors, thus tying the whole together 
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ing a cut three 
inches deep at each 
of these points. 
fake up the cut 
ends alternately in 


both hands, first one 
end in the left hand, 
and then one in the 


right hand, until 
none is left over. 
hen pull the goods 


apart into strips 
with of 
the two 
the 


is 


one sweep 
hands. If 
people tear 
it 
easily 


Ror ds 


much 


apart 

more 

done. 
Fold 


eclges 


the torn 
of each strip 
for one-half inch on 
then fold 
turned-in 


in 


each side, 
these 
edges together. The 
should 
ure one and a quar 
ter 


strips meas- 





inches when fin- 
The width 
may possibly vary a little, but that is not necessarily harmful, 
though it should not be narrower than an inch at any point. 

After all the strands are 
folded iron them and wrap 
them around pieces of heavy 
cardboard to keep them 
smooth and to keep the fold 
along the edge in place. Wrap 
each color on a separate card 
and not wind too many 
strips on any one card. 

The design for this rug is 
planned as follows: The cen- 
ter of seven rows is of the 
medium blue. Outside of this 
there are four rows of mixed 
blue and white, the blue pre- 
dominating, as the braid is 
made of two strands of blue 
and one of white. Following 
this come four rows of the 
reverse—that is, of the braid 
made of two strands of white 
and one of blue. Next are 
two rows of all white, then 
one row of all blue, then two 
rows more of all white. After 
this come four rows of a braid 
composed of two strands of 
white and one of blue. And 
the finish is five rows of braid 
made of two strands of blue 
and one of white. This plan 
gives the rug a dark center surrounded by bands of graduating 
color going from dark to light. This is followed by an emphatic 
note of contrast made by the bands of rows of solid color, first 
white, then blue, then white again, the white being, of course, the 
creamy tone of the unbleached muslin. These contrasting bands 


alan It is now time to introduce a new color 


do 





It illustrates well how the 
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are followed in their turn by more rows of the mixed braids, 
graduating this time from light to dark, thus bringing the darker 
tone on the edge and finishing the rug in the most practical man- 
ner. Edges always get more wear and therefore soil more quickly. 

In the actual making, take three folded strands of blue and, 
holding the ends together, sew them. Pin or tie these at the end 
where they are sewed to something heavy, so that they may be 
firm and taut while braiding. Braid them together until within 
three inches of their ends. Then pin or tie these ends so that 
the braid will not unravel. Measure off fourteen inches of it 
from the end where the braiding was started and double it to- 
gether to form a loop. Overhand this together along the inside 
edges of the braids, beginning to sew where the three strands 
were first overhanded and working down toward the other end 
of the loop, which is the rounder end, as shown in the left-hand 
illustration on page 378. Go back 
now and take the loose end of the : : > 
braid and overhand it round the 
two first rows and go on thus un- 
til, counting from side to side, 
seven rows are sewed. 

Be careful when rounding the 
ends of the oval not to full the 
braid too much nor to hold it too 
tightly. If the braid is fulled the 
finished rug will ripple on the 
edges. If, on the other hand, it is 
held in too much in the overhand- 
ing, the rug will buckle in the 
center. 

The worker will notice that the 
sides of the oval are as vet very 
straight. They will begin to curve 
out as more rows are added. 

These first seven rows form the 
center of the rug. Now stop off 
with all the blue braid. 

When starting a braid of dif- 
ferent color add it to that already 
sewed at the curved end of the oval, rather than along its straight 
side. Always start off the rows that are to be discontinued on 
the same side of the rug, as will be seen on examination of the 
first illustration. If some of the braid just sewed on is left over, 
when the time comes to add another kind, cut it off but do not cut 
it straight across; unbraid it a bit and then cut the three strands 
off separately, each at a different point. Sew the ends of the 
strands of the new braid to these ends. Likewise, when adding 
more strands of the same color, or in introducing new colors to 
lengthen the braid, overhand these new pieces to the ends of the 
already-braided strand. Let the seams come on the inside of the 
folded strand, where the raw edges will not show. 

In braiding the strands it will be found that the ends do not 
come out evenly. This is because the worker pulls more on one 
than on the others. This is all right, however, for the seams in 
the strands must not all come at one point. If they all came 
together the braid would bulge and be clumsy at that point. This 
is the reason for cutting the strands at different points when it 
is necessary to cut them at all. Sometimes, of course, a length 
of braid just finishes the required number of rows, but, if it does 
not, be sure to save all the clipped off ends of the strands. One 
may need even the smallest piece to finish up a row of some de- 
sired color. 

Lay the rug down on the floor from time to time during its 
construction, to see that it is keeping its form and also that it is 
smooth and flat. When the last row of braid required has been 
overhanded on, sew the ends down as flatly as possible on the 
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The braided rug shows an arrow-h 
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ead design, produced by weaving two 
strands of dark cloth with one of light 
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wrong side of the rug, turning the strands under one by one. 

The braided rug of the farmhouse, though substantially made, 
is not always attractive because it is seldom well planned. It is 
usually of a variety called “hit or miss,” and it is generally “miss,” 
with a scattered effect resulting. As a matter of fact, the braided 
rug has certain features which are characteristic of it and which 
consequently distinguish it. But it has remained for the’ modern 
handicrafter with a knowledge of design to discover them, to 
realize their importance and to use them to advantage. Thus from 
being an accidental form, these features advance to the dignity 
of real ornament and become a characteristic figure in the design. 
Being made of three strands of muslin sewed in rows, the braided 
rug shows a form like a little arrow-head on its surfaces, which 
results from the braiding together of two strands of a darker. 
color with one of a very much lighter tone of the same color, or 
with a sharply contrasting color. 
lor example, one might choose a 
medium blue strand, with two 
strands of white or two strands of 
black and one of red, according to 
the color scheme one has planned. 
The point is that the contrasting 
colors come together in such a 
way that they form this little 
characteristic pattern in arrow- 
heads as seen in the illustration on 
this page. 

Thus a constructive feature be- 
comes a decorative one as well 
and a surface pattern occurs from 
the rug’s structure. If the rug 
were made in any other way this 
particular effect in surface could 
not result. 

The preparation for making 
the braided rug really takes more 
time and patience than the actual 
sewing together of the rows of 
braid. But there is not the slight- 
est use in beginning until al] the rug material is in order. It must 
be all washed, ironed, torn, folded, before one is ready to begin. 
Once this is done the rest is very simple. The braiding and sew- 
ing can be easily done at any time, because, like any other needle- 
craft, it does not require special tools and equipment. 

For a round bedroom rug in blues and pinks, select figured cali- 
coes, preferably the Washington prints. Wash and iron them as 
already directed. There are four colors: a medium blue, some- 
what grayish in tone if possible; another blue of the same color, 
about two tones lighter ; a medium pink, and a calico with a white 
ground sprigged with pink and black, the pink.predominating. 

In starting the round rug begin to turn the braid at once with- 
out allowing any length in the center. Begin with five rows of a 
braid made with two. strands of the medium blue and one of the 
lighter blue. Continue with three rows of braid of two strands 
of a lighter blue and one of medium pink. Follow these with 
two rows of braid of two strands of medium blue and one of 
medium pink. Then four rows of braid of two strands of 
medium pink and one strand of pink, black and white. Finish 
with three rows of braid made of one strand of medium blue, one 
of light blue and one of medium pink. The size of this rug is 
twenty-six inches in diameter. 
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Another very successful plan for a bedroom rug can be carried 
out in grays and pinks. These colors should be of the same tone 
value or degree of color, either in medium pink and medium gray 
or light pink and light gray. Either the pink or the gray should 

(Continued on page 405) 
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[Improving the Town-House Parlor 


rHreE FORMAI 


PLAN IS BAD AND THE FINISH UGLY 


| es \ I 

I ors 

-f °HERI eems to be no I to take the place of the out ol 
] late parlor which unfortunately has fallen into dis 
repute through ill usage ts origin is an extremely pleasant one, 
for it stands for ease and leisure to talk and enjoy life, but 
nothing could survive the hard times of the “best parlor” of 
rural districts. that acme of dreariness, and the hideous black 
valnut aftairs ot earl \ ictorian days and so the word has slowly 


dropped out of our vocabulary, though in many city houses 


1 


the room with its ills otf con 
1 \ 

truction still remain sO 

one has vet found a subst 


tute which exactly fills the 
void | Iving-room doe not, 
for it lacks the 


dignity which a parlor need 


uyggestion oO! 


ind drawing-room, though 
better, is inadequate, tor to 

uggvest too 
much dignity \lthough 
| 


has a parlor nowa 


many it eems to 
none oft us 
clay that is the kind of by 
gone days, yet many of wu 


have the improved and 


charming modern kind which 
| shall call parlor, and pet 
haps we can help bring the 
word as well as the room back 
to their oldtime honor 

Every house, to my mind, 
should contain, if possible, a 
formal and informal living 


room—that is to say, a draw 
ing-room Oo! parlor, besice s,s a 
regular living-room. The liv 
ing-room should be comfort 
able and roomy; with easy 
chairs and sofas, and big 
tables and bookcases, and 


plenty of both daylight and 
a room which 
makes one feel that life is 


lamplight 


pleasant and where there is no 
sound of its grinding wheels 
Che drawing-room should 
have all this livable charm 
and, in addition, the gala or 
holiday touch. This is the 

stumbling block to many; the room becomes cold, formal, dead, 
one to flee from instead of being happy in. The French say it is 
because we are fundamentally an unhappy ration that so many 
of our homes lack this delightful touch, but of course no true 
\merican will accept such a far-fetched and false explanation. 
It is rather that there is a lack of knowledge and also a certain 
timidity and indifference toward the great subject of home making 
Many women prefer to have certain kinds of furnishing simply be 


cause Mrs. A or Mrs. B has them, and because it is easier to copy 





Simplicity and restraint yield dignity; fussiness destroys it. An example of the suc- 


cessful use of a single picture above a mantel of beautiful lines which are not 
spoiled by the usual litter of ornaments 


ROOMS IN CITY-HOUSES MAY BE MADE BEAUTIFUL AND LIVABLE EVEN THOUGH THEIR 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR REDECORATION AND FURNISHING 
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corated by Elsie de Wolf 


than to sit down and seriously study out one’s own problems. This 
is the cause of the monotony of furnishing in so many houses. 
The failure in beauty in a house is not always entirely due to 
the furnishing; for often the room itself is of such poor pro- 
portions and the woodwork so bad that it seems almost impossible 
to bring any charm at all out of such chaos. 
The average house in large cities is one of a block, long and 


narrow and lighted at back and front, with a_ skylight 
letting a little light filter 


down through the halls. In 
the smaller cities this difficult 
plan is not so often met with, 
but even there it sometimes 
casts its blight. There are 
two general plans: one with 
the entrance door on _ the 
ground floor and a hall on the 
tloor above between the par- 
lor and dining-room, which 
allows the rooms to be the 
full width of the house. The 
other plan has a long, narrow 
hall running the length of 
the house with the rooms 
opening from it. This lat- 
ter plan is the uglier of 
the two, and more difficult 
to arrange, for the rooms are 
apt to seem like a wide hall 
and the light is often poor. 
There is a room of this de- 
scription which I did over for 
its owner which may serve as 
an example, and perhaps be 
a little help to others. 

The room as I found it had 
walls covered with a cold 
dark blue paper with a large 
two-toned design which ab- 
sorbed all the light that man- 
aged to come through the not 


over large windows. Some 
of the furniture was very 
good, nearly all Jacobean, 


but the upholstery of the dif- 

ferent pieces was of every 
possible tone of blue. The carpet was a bright and hard blue, 
and the curtains still another shade, but luckily a beautiful one. 
In front of the mantel facing the wide door into the hall was a 
sofa which was perfectly useless because of its position. The 
other furniture also seemed placed without rhyme or reason. 
There were some good pictures and mirrors, but the whole room 
was a failure and gloomy to an extreme. The first thing was to 
outline a plan whereby we could use the curtains and portiéres 
and some of the furniture without re-covering. For the walls 
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One cause of the decorator’s success is the careful grouping of furniture. 
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The tables are placed where they may be used conveniently, properly lighted by lamp and window; 


the chairs invite use and render conversation easy. The flanking book shelves beside the fireplace are decorative and overcome the effect of its protruding too far into the room 


we chose a deep soft cream color, almost a tan; the woodwork 
was rubbed down to a dull finish, the floor stained and varnished, 
and a beautiful oriental rug with soft tones of blue and brown 
put down. The sofa was re-covered with a fine reproduction of 
old needlework, as was also a large The mantel was en- 
tirely out of the scheme, of so we placed before it a 
needlework fire-screen, and put a mirror in a fine 
over it. 
blue were the ornaments. 
against the wall near the wide door and a leather screen was 
placed so as to shield the room a bit from the hall. Near the 
sofa, with the screen for a background, was a table with a lamp; 
and chairs were also in this group. 
chest, a settee, one fairly large table and several smaller 
ones, one of which was placed between the windows with a 
mirror over it. The blue damask curtains gave a beautiful plain 
note and the grouping of the furniture made it possible for several 
sets of people to talk in peace at the same time. It was not a 
period room, but one where the colors and the furniture on hand 


chair. 
course, 
carved frame 
Two tall carved-wood candlesticks and an old Chinese 


and white jar The sofa was placed 


Then there was a handsome 
chairs, 


were re-arranged until it became livable and charming. The 
dining-room leading from the parlor had the same toned walls 


as the hall, and the old blue rug from the parlor was dyed 
pleasanter shade of blue and used in it. 
of a beautiful Jacobean design. | 
whole floor was planned as one. 


add this to show how the 


The hangings were linen, 


A “parlor” of the other and wider type was made charming by 
a warm-gray silk fiber paper, soft old rose curtains and a plain 
gray rug. The furniture consisted of a comfortable stuffed sofa, 
two armchairs done in old rose velvet, and several other chairs 
soft colored linen containing old rose, gray 
The piano had a piece of old brocade on it, and the 
well-placed lamps had shades of ivory-toned filet lace. 
was a gold-framed mirror over the mantel, which was painted 
ivory-white like the woodwork. The entrance hall being on the 
ground floor made it possible to use the little square hall between 
the parlor and dining-room as part of the former. It had a book- 


covered with a lovely, 
and green. 


There 


case, a settee, chairs, and a table and mirror, of a beautiful 
Hepplewhite design. The walls were a French gray, almost 
white, and the same gray carpet was used here and in the dining- 


room. 
parlor. 


linen used in the 
The dining-room had a gray landscape paper above the 


The chair seats were covered with the 


ivory-white wainscot and a soft pinkish mulberry-toned silk was 
used for the curtains. 

Another long and narrow parlor with a poor supply of light 
had the walls beautifully 
the whole painted ivory-white. 
the long space 


treated by using molding as panels and 
This broke up the monotony of 
; and with a well-balanced arrangement of pictures 
and side lights the room was made most charming. 

There are many trials to be met in nearly all houses not built 


to our own liking, and some must be endured while others may 
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much money to spend, but which in 
spite of its simplicity has the true touch 
of grace. The walls were tinted a soft 
gray, the paint was ivory, comfortable 
willow furniture painted gray was 
used, with the cushions covers of a 
quaint chintz costing only ninety cents a 
yard. The curtains and valances were 
a plain soft old-blue linen edged with a 
fringed gimp containing the colors of the 
chintz, and in each of the two windows 
stood a window-box of thrifty ferns. 
There was a gray rug, and the blue was 
again used in the portiéres and in a few 
cushions. It sounds very living-roomy, 
| acknowledge, but, like all the other 
rooms I have mentioned, it had all the 
comfort of a living-room with that in- 
definable charm and pleasant sugges- 
tion which are an absolute part of the 
modern parlor. This element seems to 
stand for the graces of life; it might 
almost be called the fragrance of our 
homes, and should not be allowed to die 
out, as there seems some danger of its 
doing. The living-room has its place 





Present-day chintzes are extremely decorative since they may carry out the main color tone of a room when judiciously and “We -c: liv itl it. b 
used for upholstery and hangings; they well disguise lines of ugly chairs. Here the type of side lighting is attractive; and we cannot live without it, but a 


the fixtures are grouped to provide space for the long mirror parlor or drawing-room atmosphere is 
also a necessity. 
be cured. lor imstance, mantels are great offenders. There is In rearranging a town-house parlor one should have the new 
ometimes a fearful superstructure composed of fancy shelves plans in scale with the furniture to be used. There should be a 
and a large mirror which should be removed (it can easily be (Continued on page 406) 


dione, for they are seldom a part of 
the construction), and a good mirror or 
fine picture or cast put in its place. If 
by evil chance there is a grill in the 
doorway have it taken down, for they 
are quite impossible. Portiéres hang- 
ing from a simple pole will give a bet 
ter effect If there is a center light 
have that tal.en down, and substitute 
well-chosen side lights and lamps. If 
the woodwork is obnoxious have it 
painted—tfor pine stained a dreadful 
red to represent mahogany is not to be 
herished as fine hard wood, and will 
spoil almost any room. I| have seen an 


astonishing mantel whose fireplace held 


a bookcase his seemed an insult to 
both, and if by chance you are cursed 
with such a monstrosity, have the mir 
ror part taken away, put a table in 
tront of the bookshelves, and have a 
< arpentet build two sets of she Ives, one 
for each side of the table. to fit undet 
the mantelshelt There can also be a 
connecting shelf This will cover a 
multitude of sins and give vou a desk 
besides. Such alarming things as this 


are usually found only in the living 
rooms Of certain apartment houses, an 


one does not have to contend with them 





in the average city-hous« 


Ph oe . - = The long room problem is often solved by dividing the wall space into panels by means of molding strips. The French 
there was another charming little mirror here is especially suitable with such treatment; notice that it lies close to the wall and is not overburdened by a 
town-house parlor where there was not topheavy, much fluted and carved frame 
(382) 

















BY MAURICE 


ERHAPS no hobby gives more pleasure to its rider than the 
collecting of old stained-glass, and very few indeed are 
more directly or indirectly profitable. Despite the great increase 
in the number of stained-glass enthusiasts during the past ten 
years, by comparison with other pursuits the subject still remains 
almost untrodden ground. Glass has not yet had the vogue of 
old china, of old furniture, or of pictures, and although a large 
number of larger and more important panels have already been 
absorbed into this or that collection, large quantities still remain 
scattered up and down throughout the country, only waiting for 
the eye of the expert to detect their value. One never knows 
when or where they may be encountered. Any shabby hole seems 
considered good enough for the storage of old glass. It seems 
to creep for safety into the remotest corners, and there lies for- 
gotten till some chance shaft of sunlight pierces ivy or cobwebs 
and wakes it to life and color or a turning out of neglected re- 
cesses brings it again to light. 

Nobody values it. Though a few hundred collectors are in 
constant search of it, and perhaps twice as many antiquaries may 
display some curiosity when it is brought under their notice, the 
great bulk of English people care nothing whatever about old 
stained-glass. I have seen a farmer removing fourteenth-century 
grisaille with a shovel. And good glass too. As for small scraps, 
England is full of them and America has many examples, and it 
is just such small fragments that the beginner should at first en- 
deavor to obtain. 

In all collecting one rnust buy experience, and when it can be 
bought cheaply, in small doses, as it were, it tastes much better 
than when purchased in large quantities at considerable expense. 
The collector of limited means who has purchased small speci- 
mens at a low rate can learn as much from ‘them as can his 
wealthier brother from the larger and more complete examples 
that adorn his collection. 

Let the beginner therefore seek broken scraps of old glass 
rather than complete specimens, no matter of what period. 
Should he come across panels or medallions that appear to him of 
interest or value, let him call in an expert to report upon them 
rather than run the risk of spending money on worthless copies 
of old work. Forgeries are nearly always complete, naturally, 
though a few breakages and repairs may sometimes be introduced 
to give them an air of antiquity. They are very tempting, some of 
them. Here a head of a saint, there a little complete—or nearly 
complete—figure or subject compositions; I grant you they seem 
to promise far better value for money than a couple of handfuls 
of dirty, chipped and broken scraps, which look as though they 
had just been picked up off a rubbish heap in a field. The worse 
they look—the more they resemble pieces of dirty bottle-glass or 
broken tiles—the more likely it is that they are worth acquiring. 





DRAKE 


A study of their irregularities—their rudely chipped edges, their 
streaks and ridges and holes and deposits of grime—alone can im- 
part that knowledge without which the collector will be wise to 
refrain from purchasing the larger and more valuable specimens. 

When a dozen or so of small pieces have been acquired it would 
be as well to have an expert’s opinion upon them. Any competent 
glass-painter should be able to point out the more obvious evi- 
dences of age, and after once learning these the collector can go 
on buying with more certainty. These first tiny scraps should 
be leaded together in a patchwork, and hung up before a window. 
This plan is better than keeping them in a cabinet, as not only do 
they generally possess some remains of beauty in their coloring, 
which makes it worth while to keep them in view, but their ap- 
pearance becomes familiar, and the collector's eye more readily 
learns to recognize other antique fragments at sight. At the 
present moment it should be comparatively easy to acquire a col- 
lection of such fragments, perhaps twenty or thirty pieces in all, 
ranging in date from the middle of the fourteenth to the close of 
the eighteenth century, for about five dollars at most, and for a 
considerably less sum if the buyer keeps his eyes about him. A 
thorough examination of such a series, conducted with intelli- 
gence, should leave the collector with an asset worth twenty times 
his outlay, a knowledge of the subject that will enable him in 
many cases to recognize some of the leading peculiarities of each 
period at sight. 

As his collection grows the small fragments it contains can be 
leaded-up in more medallions, bestowing ever more and more 
spots of bright color to his windows, and later, when he purchases 
larger and more important pieces, these patchworks can be pulled 
to pieces and leaded-up again as borders round the more valuable 
specimens of each period. In such houses as have lead-lights in 
their windows, nothing is easier than to remove a pane, to instruct 
a glazier to lead-up some scraps to the required size, and to fit 
the little patch of color as a centre-piece to the leaded light, thus 
getting the excellent effect of a Renaissance domestic design—a 
colored center set amidst plain glazing. Where the windows are 
the ordinary large sashes,a ring of wire can be soldered to the 
outer lead of the patchwork, and the medallion hung by it to a 
hook fixed in the central sash-bar. It is surprising what an ad- 
dition—and what an attractive addition—such a little splash of 
translucent color makes.in‘a modern room. And the more pieces 
are added, the more the color is enhanced and the effect improved. 

This suggestion as to patchwork only applies, of course, to 
really small scraps—fragments, say, of less than about two inches 
in diameter. Larger pieces if drapery, canopy work, inscriptions 
and so on, possessing some individuality of their own, should be 
made up into panels. 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Mr. Wood's house is of the American farmhouse type rapidly gaining in popularity here. In general it is a variation of the Dutch gambrel roofed style, affording more 


porch room and greater ceiling space above stairs. The long porch boxes filled with evergreens are particularly effective 
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Bay windows abut on the porch and succeed in solv 
ing the difficulty of lighting rooms overhung by a 
projecting roof. Closets at either side of the vesti 


bule provide room for coats or hats 





The long living-room is provided with a beamed ceiling of flat timbers as was 
found often in Colonial houses. 


The spacious fireplace makes the room homelike 
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Since the dormer does not extend across the full width 
of the house, there would be a difference of ceiling 
height in each of the front bedrooms. This is neu- 
tralized by closet space 





A feature of the first floor is the airiness of its rooms. The opening into the hall 
is exceptionally wide and there is free space with plenty of light 


SIMILAR ARCHITECTURE BUT DIFFERENT PLANNING 
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Comparing the side view of Mr. Wood's house with the side view of the cottage The difference in effect of brick and stone chimneys is very well evidenced in com- 
below, it is evident that this design is adaptable to different effects. The perspec- parison of this photograph and the one below it. Brick appears to advantage in 
tive is slightly distorted; a truer picture appears alongside a flat situation unencumbered with much foliage 














The bedroom, with an adjoining bath, 
is made separate for the incidental 


The front view of the house would 
not suggest the ground plan shown 





here. The dining-room is for the Where the house above is cut off slightly in back of the chimney, a kitchen wing has use of the owner. These plans are 
use of the owner when the main been built on this superintendent's cottage to provide for the needs of the help on for the: use of a superintendent's 
house on the estate is not occupied a large estate. The side view is not spoiled by any means with this addition cottage and not a home 





T! ese two houses show how adaptable this style is for varying situations. The front elevations are almost identical, with the exception of window treatment. Here the 
window box upstairs is particularly attractive and the screen of vines pleasing. In a setting of trees and stone walls such a house as this is very attractive 


A HOME AND A SUPERINTENDENT’S COTTAGE AT ARDSLEY !4rthur T. Remick, Architect 
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Placing the Shelf Clock 


Hk old adage “a place for everything 

and everything in its place” is a 

very good rule to follow to maintain 

peace and order in the household, but, un 

fortunately, there are some things which 

it is very difficult to find place for and still 

preserve the harmony which makes for 

appropriateness and beauty in house 
furnishing 

his is particularly so in the case of the 
quaint and lovely old “shelf” or “half” 
clocks of our forefathers, as lucky modern 
possessors of these precious family heir- 
looms can testify These tall, stately 
time-pieces with their mahogany cases, 
painted glass doors and big dials, when set 
up on the mantel shelf over the great open 
fireplaces of Colonial days, with mas 
sive girandoles at either end and fla- 
gons of copper and brass or Staf- 
fordshire china figures between, were 
not only picturesque but in perfect keep- 
ing with their surroundings. Yet they 
look thoroughly out of place in the center 
of a modern mantelpiece, towering above 
the plate rail or molding outlining a drop 
ceiling and flanked with modern bric-a 
brac. Nor does a stand or table pushed 
back against the wall nor a bureau or 
chiffonier top afford an appropriate rest 
ing place. 

\fter trying every seemingly possible 
place and room where such a clock would 
not be too obviously prominent the mo 
ment we stepped into the room, the in 
spiration suddenly came to a member of 
the household to put up a shelf expressly 
for it; and the problem was solved. 

The dining-room being furnished ‘in 
old mahogany was chosen as the most fit 
ting apartment, and the carpenter was 
commissioned to place a shelf, which is 
painted white to match the woodwork, in 
the narrow panel between the front win- 
dows at such a height as to permit of the 
clock fitting beneath the plate rail. A pair 
of brass candlesticks, one on either side, 
and a collection of old hand-made wooden 
objects, one a mortar and pestle, complete 
what is pronounced one of the most at 
tractive niches in the house. 





The editor will gladly answer queries pertaining to individual problems of 





please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


\ small antique mahogany bedroom 
clock not in keeping with the mantel fur- 
nishings has been similarly placed with 
good effect on an oldtime walnut bracket 
in a small niche between the window and 
side wall. 

In the case of the large shelf clock, un- 
less a room contains other oldtime fur- 
nishings or furniture closely following the 
plain, simple lines of the antique, even the 
shelf fails to provide the proper environ- 
ment, and it would be better to put up the 
latter in a hall or foyer where there would 
be little or no furniture to detract from 
the quaintness and beauty of the ancient 
time-piece. 

Rare English shelf clocks of the Chip- 
pendale and Sheraton type being lower 
and less massive than the early American, 
may be appropriately used on the mantel 
of a modern library or the top of a set of 
book shelves, provided brass or silver 
candlesticks and other harmonious objects 
constitute the ornaments. 





() ,. 


A shelf specially made and placed for the clock 
is used with good effect 
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interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, 


Japanese Lamp Screens 


VEN the softest and most delicately 
colored lamp shade does not always 

shut out the glare of the light, especially if 
it is not required for reading or working, 
and to assist in this there are some pretty 
little shades in the shape of miniature 
Japanese screens. They are perfect repro- 
ductions, with panels of embroidered silk 
and frames of wood, in two and threefold 
models, and when in use they are placed 
on the table as close to the lamp as possi- 
ble, thus shutting off the glare that strikes 
downward from the light. The same 
shades may be had in a less expensive va- 
riety, with painted silk panels stretched 
tightly over very slender frames, and deco- 
rated with quaint little Japanese ladies, like 
those on the more or less familiar silk fans. 


A Practical Coal-Scuttle 


SEFUL as it undoubtedly is, the coal- 
U scuttle is not a pleasing-looking 
object, with the exception of the shining 
brass ones that are considerable trouble to 
keep in good condition. A happy medium 
between the cheerless-looking black scuttle 
that is an eyesore and the brass one that 
requires so much elbow grease, is one in 
a dull black with copper trimming. The 
handle across the top and the little orna- 
mental pieces by which it is fastened to the 
scuttle are of copper, as is also the smaller 
handle low down at the back, by which 
the scuttle is tilted forward. This kind 
is really quite ornamental, without being 
hard to keep in good condition. 


The Writing Desk 

HE well-known “kidney - shaped” 
writing desk that has long been a 
standard article of library furniture is now 
shown in a different style more suitable for 
a boudoir or small writing-room. The top 
of the new desk is the same shape and just 
about the same size, but underneath there 
is only one shallow drawer in the center 
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and two equally shallow on either side, 
and the legs are of the long, slender Chip- 
pendale variety, so that the desk is a much 
lighter and more graceful-looking piece of 
furniture than heretofore. It is particu- 
larly useful for a small or necessarily 
crowded room, as its rather unusual shape, 
with the absence of corners, makes it 
adaptable for any sort of space. 


A Practical Lamp 


NOVELTY in lamps has recently 
been placed upon the market which 
embodies both practicability and beauty. 
It is known under the name of the parasol 
lamp because the shade is in the shape of 
a parasol and can be opened and closed. 
This forms the practical feature of the 
lamp as it permits various adjustments of 
the shade to produce the desired diffusion 
of the light. On cleaning days the shade 
can be closed and a cover to slip over the 
lamp affords excellent protection. This 
folding feature is also a convenience in 
moving. For instance, when going from 
the city to the country home the favorite 
lamp can be closed and placed in the small, 
corrugated, collapsible box which comes 
with it, and it can then readily be packed in 
the trunk. 
The lamps are fitted with two or three 
electric bulbs and all requisite accessories. 
The stands are of brass in a large as- 
sortment of designs, including handsome 
antique patterns. There is also a variety 
of mahogany, antique ivory and white 
enamel stands. 
The shades are of silk, chiffon or cre- 
tonne and will be made to order to coin- 
cide with the furnishings of the room, if 


The shade may be folded for convenience on cleaning 
day or when moving 








Mahogany stand and frame and lace filling make the 
screen attractive 


desired. Housewives wishing to carry out 
a certain color scheme can furnish the ma- 
terial and have the shade made up on any 
selected frame, of which there is a variety. 
The lamp-shade can be re-covered at any 
time, which is another convenience, and 
special designs and sizes can be had at 
request. 

The photographs below show three posi- 
tions of the shade, which illustrate better 
than words its real convenience. Its lines, 
too, are pleasing to the eye. 


When partly opened the “parasol” shade reduces 
the quantity of light somewhat 
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A Good Screen 


HE quaint old candle screen that 

must have been Jargely ornamental 

in those days of dim lights has been used 

as a model for a lamp screen, almost a 

necessity with the brilliant lighting system 
now in general use. 

The light that comes through even the 
richest and most beautifully colored shade 
of glass or silk is sometimes rather trying 
when one has to face it, and an adjustable 
screen that will serve to tone down the 
glare without cutting off too much light is 
apt to be a decided relief. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to a lamp that is pri- 
marily intended for reading or working, 
but is sometimes used as a general light in 
a living-room or library. The screen con- 
sists of a mahogany stand and frame with 
a piece of heavy filet lace or filet crochet 
stretched into it. Ecru is preferable to 
white and if filet lace is used the coarser 
and heavier it is the more effective it 
appears. 

A rather crude touch that is somehow 
suggestive of the antique is seen in the 
way that the lace is fastened into the 
frame, which is pierced with a series of 
small holes about three quarters of an inch 
apart. By means of a heavy thread laced 
back and forth through the holes and the 
outer edge of the lace, it is stretched 
smooth and held firmly in place. 

The screen may be lined with thin silk 
in any desired color, or the lace alone will, 
as a general thing, serve as sufficient pro- 
tection, particularly if the color is ecru. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
one of these screens with an attractive 
pattern that looks well with the light shin- 
ing through it. 





The shades are of silk, chiffon or cretonne, in various 


color schemes 
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December in the Garden 
I the ground has not already frozen. it 


urely will sometime this month \ 
soon as it does—the very morning aftet 
put on the leaf or straw mulch, every 
where verything is better for it, be 


cause of our open and not very 
winter 


snowy 
Vlants do not relish being un 
covered and disturbed at their rest by lack 
of blankets, any more than people; and a 
plant, be it ever so hardy, that is restless 
all winter through being uncomfortable is 
not in good condition when it wakes up in 
the spring. If you will notice in early 
spring the wonderful green of lawns ot 
helds on which snow has lain during the 
winter, you will realize what this winter 
covering does just to the grass Of course 
it has the same effect on flowers and other 
things 


Proper Pruning 


S' IMETIME this month. when it is not 
too cold and the 


spirit moves vou, 
prune dead branches out of trees and 
shrubs: and prune for “shaping” anything 
you may wish to regulate in this respect 
except spring flowering shrubs and trees. 
These latter, if pruned now, will give very 
little blossom this year, for spring flower- 
ing things, of course, carry their flower 
buds on last year’s wood, which is what 
you would prune away if you did this 
work now Indeed, one should never 
prune anything without knowing some 
thing about pruning and about the species 
too. Make this a positive rule, and get a 
good book on pruning. Then always con 
sult it before doing any pruning 


Summing Up and Looking Ahead 


OW are the days of retrospect and 
N leisurely contemplation And so 
we are all too likely to feel they are days 
of gardening negation, and to let them slip 
away with shiftless disregard 

These are days of construction, actually 
—much more truly so than the breathless, 
rushing days of spring, when everything 
needs doing at once: or than the sizzling 
davs of summer, when the gardener is 
hard put to it to keep his charges well 
groomed and happy and healthy, what with 
the heat and drought and bugs and worms 
These are the davs when all the garden 


‘ 
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pageants of the year past should be sum- 
moned for review and judgment; when 
every mistake may be clearly seen, re- 
vealed in all its glaring crudity under such 
review ; when every success will shine in 
its full brilliance. For now there is noth- 
ing to do but contemplate and analyze and 
learn why 

Why is this a failure? Why is that a 
success? These are the two questions the 
garden maker must be perpetually asking 

and answering—if he is to advance from 
a mere haphazard potterer to the artist- 
scientist combination which the art-science 
of gardening demands. And it is not, of 
course, merely to cultural failures and 
successes that these questions apply. They 
are as broad as the entire subject of gar- 
den making, and they should be asked and 
studied and answered in their broadest as- 
pect, which is quite as much esthetic as 
horticultural. 

Of course next year is being planned 
for when this vear’s review is under way, 





The place should be put in good order before heavy 


snow comes 


but I feel it is really better not to take up 
any definite work on next year’s garden 
for another month at least. This is not for 
the sake of making New Year's resolu- 
tions anent gardening, but rather for the 
purpose of thoroughly disposing of the 
past. Definite plans ahead obscure the 
past—both its successes and mistakes, if 
they are prematurely undertaken—and it 
is always a golden rule of gardening to 
make haste slowly. 
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Let this be the time of collecting data, 
of noting down this and that, of getting 
ready to plan, rather than planning. 
There is much reading to be done, too, 
whether the gardener is a novice or a sea- 
soned veteran ; and there are all the year’s 
notes to be gone over and studied during 
this leisurely time, when they may be 
thoroughly analyzed and their lesson prop- 
erly assimilated. 

If you have not kept garden notes, woe 
be unto you! And never let it happen 
again. There are excellent reasons for 
each and every gardener keeping notes and 
absolutely no reason—and surely no ex- 
cuse—for his not doing.so. Thomas Jef- 
ferson found time to keep the minutest 
records of his farm and gardens—and 
sometimes of just the general outdoors, 
too—with all his other multitudinous ac- 
tivities ; and mighty interesting reading his 
records are, and instructive and valuable 
to this day. Get a blank book, therefore— 
or better still a card index—and begin 
this very day, even if it is December. Put 
down the weather, for one thing; the de- 
gree of cold, and whether rainy, snowy or 
sunny; record the day on which the 
ground freezes “for keeps.’”’ Make a note 
of where ice rests-as the snow melts, what 
birds there are about, what cocoons you 
find on trees or shrubs. Pick everyone of 
these off and burn them wherever they are ; 
and put it down—the date and their num- 
ber and what they were on. 

Entirely apart from their actual garden- 
ing value, accurate notes of this sort be- 
come, when kept conscientiously for a 
period of years, of very considerable ref- 
erence value. Who of us does not at some 
time wish to recall just how low the 
thermometer went in that severe cold snap 
a year ago last January; or how much 
snow fell last Christmas; or how long the 
midsummer drought lasted four years ago ? 
Things like this your notes will tell at a 
glance, without peradventure of doubt. 








San Jose Scale 


PRAY with an oil spray by the middle 
‘ of the month for San José scale. 
If this pest is not in evidence, do not be 
altogether sure that a few have not gained 
a foothold, and spray anyway as a precau- 
tion. It is everywhere, and constant vigi- 
lance alone will keep it in check. 


———————— lOO 

















Gardening Literature 
A‘: present there is little that can be 

done outside. A person who thinks 
that for that reason a garden is to be en- 
tirely lost sight of until February or 
March is not on the way to make the 
greatest success of it. It is in fact the 
ideal time for doing two of the most 
important garden duties—planning and 
studying. Write to the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington and to your State 
college for the free but excellent litera- 
ture with which either will supply you. 
Buy or get from the library two or three 
good books—magazines or papers are ex- 
cellent, but they can never go into things 
as thoroughly as does a good book. Prog- 
ress, especially in garden matters, must 
come largely through experience; it will 
come ten times faster through experience 
supplemented by careful study. 


The Last Work in the Garden 

| many sections, especially with such 

mild, late falls as we have had for the 
last few years, the ground does not freeze 
hard until after the first of December. 
So there may still be time to get out any 
remnants of root crops, especially such 
hardy things as parsnips and oyster-plants, 
which remain in the ground. And if you 
have more of these than can be used now, 
and want to carry some over winter out- 
doors, it repays a good deal of time and 
trouble in the spring, if you will dig a nar- 
row trench in some well-drained position, 
and store these roots in it, covering them 
up with soil and letting it freeze over. 
Any surplus of late cabbage may be kept 
over in the same way, but requires more 
covering. 


Time for Mulching 


HE winter mulch, which you have 
been holding in readiness to put on 

“after the ground begins to freeze hard,” 
will have to be put on some time this 
month. Where the mulch is not to be left, 
as for instance on the strawberry bed, 
something that will hang together, such as 
meadow hay or straw (the former is pre- 
ferable because it covers the ground more 
thoroughly), will be desirable. For some 
purposes, however, dry leaves will do ex- 
cellently. Around small beds or along 
borders, a fine plan is to drive down small 
stakes and on these stretch a wire which 


= 


CONDUCTED BY F. F. ROCKWELL ' 
Author of Home Vegetable Gardening and Gardening 
Indoors and Under Glass 


need not be more than six inches high, to 
hold them in position; this will not only 
save a good deal of work in putting on the 
leaves and in cleaning and raking up in the 
spring, but it makes the place look a hun- 
dred per cent neater; otherwise you will 
have to use boards, shutters, pine boughs, 
or something of the sort to hold the mulch 
in place, especially until it becomes settled. 


Winter Work in the Orchard 

NOTHER standard winter job, of 
A course, is spraying and pruning. 
The former used to be a dreaded job, in- 
deed, to the man with only a few trees, 
and without the proper equipment for 
weighing out, mixing and boiling the in- 
gredients, and so forth; now there are put 
upon the market a number of reliable 
preparations of miscible oils and lime- 
sulphur wash, which can be bought in 
small quantities suitable for the home gar- 
dener and which can be applied quickly 
and without getting oneself into endless 





The general scheme of orchard pruning is to keep the 
trees low-headed 


difficulties. Miscible oils have come into 
general favor, but some authorities claim 
that their continued use will work injury 
to fruit trees. In spraying, however, re- 
member that there is little use in doing it 
at all unless you do it with absolute thor- 
oughness ; most of the pests for which we 
spray will multiply so rapidly when they 
have a chance that trying to combat them 
is like fighting fire—if you don’t get it all 
out, you might just as well save your labor 
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and time and accept defeat in the first 
place. 

In pruning, use a sharp, fine-toothed 
saw for the branches which are too large 
to be cut with a knife or the pruning 
shears, and paint over the stumps of any 
branches larger than an inch and a half or 
two inches which have to be cut off. The 
general scheme of pruning, nowadays, is 
to keep trees as low headed as possible 
and with an “open center’’—so that they 
will be easy to care for and can be reached 
from the ground, and sunlight and air will 
have equal access to all parts. Limbs 
which are broken or otherwise damaged, 
or which cross or rub one another should 
be cut off clean, and in most cases as near 
the main trunk or branch as_ possible. 
In pruning, especially in cutting large 
branches of trees, it is well to saw first a 
little on the under side, so that when the 
limb is cut through from the top enough 
to give way it will not break down and 
tear off a long strip of bark, leaving an un- 
sightly and dangerous wound. 

The matter of painting the wounds 
made by pruning, mentioned incidentally 
above, is deserving of further attention, 
for it is a very necessary although unfor- 
tunately often misunderstood operation. 
In the first place, its object is to preserve 
the exposed wood from the weather and 
also to prevent the activities of borers and 
other insect pests that are perpetually seek- 
ing a foothold wherever the absence of 
bark gives them a favorable opportunity. 
In the second place, from a purely esthetic 
standpoint, it makes the tree less conspicu- 
ous by concealing the raw look of freshly 
cut stubs. 

A considerable number of preparations 
have been devised for this purpose, but 
one of the best, provided it is conscien- 
tiously and intelligently applied, is ordi- 
nary good linseed oil and lead paint. 
Work it well in so as to cover every bit of 
exposed wood and fill any cracks there may 
be, and after a few months apply it again 
as a precautionary measure. Do not be 
content to put on a thin coat of poor paint ; 
if you do, it will crack and give entrance 
to the rot-producing moisture and fungus 
germs, and the last stage of that particular 
tree will be far worse than the first. 

Take care, too, not to break the bark of 
the tree if you have to climb about in 
pruning. Wounds are often made in this 
way which later make trouble, though at 
the time they seem slight. 
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EVOLUTION 66 TOW comes the theory that in our 
4 hight against insect pests we are 
evolving’ hardier strains or varieties! For ex 


It is said that what 
ires of poison will not destroy the beetles as 


[his, it 


ample, the potat San Jose scale 
were tancdat 


they did-ten years ago is claimed, means that hardier 


strains of the beetles have been bred. ‘They can stand more 

arseni They represent a sort of ‘survival of the fittest.’ In the 

same way it is claimed that some of the standard sprays are not 
t the ile as they formerly were.” 


The Rural New Yorker in quoting the above news follows the 
state { | . thee I i rep| credited to Professor Me 
lander, which assure ul t to become too alarmed at this dread 
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ful cise 
biological ingenuity of pe 


When the scale 


the arsenical spray i but ar 


ngenuity is still able to cope with the 
ts. We'll fool them, point and counter 


have bred themselves to the point where 
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point 
agreeable douche, we shall turn about 
1 round to attack with 


and switch our metho The word will g 
t] 


sulphur-lime Perhaps in twenty years will have lost 


its effect and be 


lat, too, 


ome a pleasant lotion or a beverage for the pests 


In another twenty years we switch again and employ oil emulsion 
[lwenty years later—well, start the process over again. If, how 


ever, the arsenic, sulphur, oil, resistant qualities are retained, 


Scorn ling new wi lave ec deveioped, D e are sure ¢ f < 
thing ll} I loped, but we are sure of a 
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icy for about fifty year at any rate 


1; 
But the thought is disquieting. Suppose that all our other pests 


develop in evolution qualities that resist our poisons, character- 
istics that combat our preventive efforts. The fly under years of 
hard shell refuses to be 
Will the arms of human swatters show a 
Tent 
the salamander nature and re 


“swatting” campaigns and 


What then 


proporti mate 
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cater 


increase of strength to crush him? 


’ ‘ 
one hing ot 


pillars may acquire 
fuse to be burnt, may develop an asbestos-like fire-resistant hide. 
Our best hope lies in the hope that the day of the super-insect 
will not too much precede the day of the super-man, for without 
the help of a super-poison the future looks very black. 


HOME hg the report of the Country Life Commis 
HOLIDAYS sion, Professor Bailey remarked upon the 
lack of amusement, of healthy sport and intel 

lectual pleasure enjoved by those who live in obscure rural dis 
tricts 


tion, the music festival of the year’s coming of age. 


He urged the revival of the pageant, the harvest celebra 
And it was a 


thoughtful and wise advice 


Such celebrations occupied important positions in days gone by. 


It was an active and moving influence in Greek life. Latin nations 


still preserve to a greater degree than we do the feast days of 
the calendar Their celebrations are really a legitimate heritage 
from the celebrations that were held in honor of pagan god and 
And we, 


“holv” davs 


goddess too, have our Saints’ days or our feast days; 


we have our But how colorless have they become! 
over modern glasses and say, “Holidays 
g’ the occ: 


recreation. 


We now look judictously 
sions of historic days, give 
for the 


increased efficiency resultant from the few hiatus periods of the 


are essential. Let us, usin 


our inhabitants a time for And we watch 


working year. It is true that there are societies endeavoring to 
; and the 
and will be stimulated more and 


develop the esthetic celebration of these our Saints’ days 


work is good. Our schools are 
more to recognize the thought and the ideals back of the birth of 
president and discoverer and national idol. Indeed, it is time that 
stress were laid upon such phases of our life 
There is another side to a holiday, another form of celebration 
that is a little more personal than the regulations of the Board 
’ 


of Education, than the exercises which are to encourage love and 





patriotism when carried on by large groups. This is the part 
the home plays in our holidays. 

ne reads of an organization to restrict the giving of Christ- 
mas gifts, one sees Christmas as a mere mark on the calendar 
denoting the passage of the year. One finds the functions that 
various members of the family play in the joys of Christmas 
turned over to syndicate workers. The caterer or the hotel serves 
the Christmas dinner and mechanically passes printed words of 
greeting. The expressions of love and sympathy which used to 
be the sign of a merry feeling of Christmas are planned and pur- 
chased, mailed, addressed and delivered by organizations that 
have arisen for the purpose. Is it business spirit, the craving for 
efficiency, or is it merely indifference, laziness, or ennui? 

[his magazine has tried to suggest the anticipation of Christ- 
ach of its readers is one who holds the ideal of home and 
cherishes it in his heart. It is he who has the power of bringing 
back Christmas. It is he, because of his ideals, who can appre- 
ciate the necessity of idealism. Let him hold Christmas in his 


mas. 


deepest regard. 

It is not more essential for our nation, for us individually, that 
the celebrations of national holidays be recognized and interpreted 
to stimulate our patriotism, than that the home Christmas become 
more a true and vital part of our family life. Love and Service 
are the virtues which belong to Christmas. They are the ideals 
that Christmas fosters and stimulates. We need them. 

\nd then there is such a joy to Christmas. Why is it we need 
to plead for it? The old merrymaking, the former traditions 
which graced Christmas—why not gather them all together in one 
great merrymaking time of game and feast, of music, and, yes, 
the giving of gifts? Let us have our legend of Yule, our holly 
and our mistletoe. They will never grow trite and the more we 
work at it, the more of our effort concerned, so much more will 
be our joy and our happiness. 


HOME 


’ i ‘HE burden of much of the serious lite- 
HUSBANDRY r 


ary effort published is the feminist 
movement. Authors see the awakening of a 
sex consciousness in women and seek to arrive at the causes of 
the vast stirring. Many say that it is the desire for occupation, 
that years of empty purpose have made women restless. The his- 
torical argument is used. Obsolete labors of the pioneer women 
are held as an example. She combed and carded wool, spun the 
varn and wove it into clothes. There were the difficult and wear- 
ing tasks of churning butter and cheese, making soap and can- 
dles, preserving, curing meats, and making rugs. All this is gone 
and serious minds say that woman feels the loss of this, her quon- 
dam business. 

These statements simply add emphasis to the truth that those 
home-making labors were valuable to women then and they have 
an intrinsic merit now, whether they bear on suffrage or not. 

For the woman who is bored there is nothing like the domestic 
Do not say that the effort is wasted 
where the individual competes with the economical production 
That is not the question. The 
woman gains in producing a thing known to be good and whole- 
some in her preserve making and jelly concocting. She adds the 
touch of hand artistry not found in machine work when she makes 
But best of all comes the sense of the 
joy in work, the hand-producer’s pride in craft. That is some- 
thing truly gained. Even to-day there is the possibility of making 
something that is worth while, a saving on household expense, a 
thing which has all the pleasure of “I did it.” There is ample 
room for the woman in the country to find beneficial occupation 
that counts without going far afield. 


occupations of her ancestors. 


facilities of systematized plants. 


rugs or braids basketry. 
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HE JACOBEAN PERIOD dates 
from the early reign of James I, 
and may be said to cover the 1600s, 

except perhaps for their last ten years. 

here was not only an enduring spirit 
in Jacobean furniture, but an enduring 
quality of wood and workmanship. 


( Today the trend in architecture as well 
as in taste has swung around again to the 
point where there is a wholly commend- 
able desire for the Jacobean feeling in 
furniture. There is a cherishable beauty 
in a properly executed Jacobean study. 


Q Our workmen, first of all, are versed 
in true period ideals. We believe it 
would be impossible for them to make 
an unfaithful period study. Their treat- 
ment of the Jacobean spirit is admirable. 
Seldom have such beautiful specimens 
of handiwork, or true craftsmanship, 
been produced. We are glad to send 
you our “Travelogue” on the Jacobean 
period free, or we will send you our 
complete set of period “Travelogues” 
for five two-cent stamps. 


Q Berkey & Gay furniture is sold in the 
better furniture stores throughout the 
United States. In addition to the displays 
on their floors our dealers are able to Phresh nS mapa 
show you our entire line of upwards of eat‘ 
five thousand pieces of high grade furni- 

ture, with our portfolio Ps direct photo- 

gravures. 





Q “Character in Furniture”, our de luxe book on 
period furniture, mailed to you for fifteen two- 
cent stamps, will more than interest you, 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
184 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Glass Covered Graperies are not Expensive 
Let Hitchings Tell You All About Them. 





F you have a vague idea that growing and also have Grapes, Peaches and Nec- 
j Grapes and other fruits under glass is the 
height of luxury, you are gravely mistaken 
It costs 


tarines besides? Yes, and Vegetables too. 
As a preliminary in getting acquainted, 


a good bit less than growing send for our catalog. You will be 


Carnations or Roses; and you wouldn't particularly pleased with its arrange- 


hesitate to build a greenhouse for them. ment and satisfactory way of explain- 


Why don't vou let us suggest a house ing the intimate bits of information 





the right size to give you Cut-flowers that most catalogs leave out. 


Hitchings Company, 


Pactory, Elizabeth, N. J 














Philadeiphia, Office | 
Pennsylvania Bidg., 15th and 
Chestnut Sts. 


New York Office 
1170 Broadway 





























Tindale Music Cabinets 


The Ideal Way to Keep Your Music 
“A Place for Every Piece; Every Piece in tts Place.” 


Various styles and sizes suitable for home, studio or church; 
mahogany or oak, beautifully finished. Prices from $15.00 up- 
ward, direct from our factory or your dealer. Jf desired, you may 
enjoy your cabinet while paying for 1t. 


Write today for Design Book No. 6. 
TINDALE CABINET CO., One West 34th Street, New York 
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The Motor Emigrants 
(Continued from page 365) 

Mr. Spence was curious, himself. 

“No, but I will—” and Larry got out 
pencil and paper immediately. 

“Well, it has been a farm wagon and a 
silage-cutter and a camping boat and r 

“Here, you are going at it wrong end 
to!’ commanded his father. “Write down 
these items as I give them to you.” Mr. 
Spence dictated busily for a few minutes. 
“There, that’s all I can think of,” he con- 
cluded. “What does it look like?” 

Jack handed the paper over 
father. It read as follows: 

Hack to and from station. 

Bus to and from school. 

Shopping car. 

Street car to go to city. 

Railroad car to go visiting. 

Joy ride car to keep servants happy. 

Supply wagon to get household goods. 

Produce wagon or huckster’s wagon to 
carry farm products to customers. 

Silage-cutting motive power. 

Buzz-saw motive power. 

Orcharding wagon. 

General farm supply wagon. 

Vehicle for touring. 

Vehicle for camping vacations. 

Educational institution in projected trip 
to Gettysburg. 

‘All that for one little c var 
mused over the paper. “And I used to 
hate them! And I haven’t put down the 
most important things of all—that the car 
is what has made the place possible, has 
given us all health and strength, has made 
my children happy and healthy and 
brought the color to my wife’s cheeks!” 


(The end ) 





to his 


Mr. Spence 


Two Dozen}Don’ts for the 


Housebuilder 


1. Don't have doors that swing outward 
and hit you in the face every time you 
go through them. Remember that doors 
which swing in will be more welcoming 
and just as useful. 

2. Don’t have an iron marquise and 
plate-glass entrance front, no matter what 
the style of your house. Remember that 
consistency is a virtue. 

3. Don’t have all your windows of the 
sash or “guillotine” variety, and so im- 
possible to have really open save half 
way at a time. Remember that casements 
will open in a wholehearted way and give 
you the full benefit of all the window 
space there is. 

4. Don’t smother your windows in drap- 
ery. Remember that “wind-eyes” were in- 
vented for ventilation and lighting both. 

5. Don’t let your windows come too 
near the floor or too far from the ceiling. 




















Remember the draughts, and also that the 
best and most natural lighting comes from 
above the level of the eyes. 

6. Don’t have too dark a house. Re- 
member that color has mysterious but posi- 
tive influence over moods of the mind. 

7. Don’t have dark ceilings if the rooms 
be low stud. Remember that even im- 
aginery bumps are not agreeable. 

8. Don’t put warm-colored curtains in a 
south room and cold-colored curtains in a 
north room. Remember that colors have 
power to assuage or to emphasize climatic 
conditions. 

9. Don’t choose plain carpets and rugs. 
_ Remember they will show dirt and dust, 

and wear and tear ninety per cent. sooner 
than carpets with ground well covered.. 

10. Don’t choose carpets or rugs with 
realistic patterns. Remember that you will 
have to walk over them. 

11. Don’t have floors, hardwood or 
otherwise, too light colored. Remember 
how unpleasant it would be were these 
floors literally to jump up and hit you in 
the face. Whence it is better for them not 
to do so, even figuratively. 

12. Don’t have a houseful of lugubrious 
pictures, howsoever rare or valuable thev 
may be. Remember you will have to look 
at them 365 days in the year. 

13. Don’t have a bookless library. Re- 
member that library derives its name from 
liber, which is Latin for a book. 

14. Don’t forget to have plenty of low 
movable lights in library and sitting-room. 
Remember that several different people 
may wish to read or sew, or otherwise oc- 
cupy themselves at several different parts 
of the rooms at once. 

15. Don’t have too few open fireplaces. 
Remember there is nothing else in your 
house so sociable. 

16. Don’t have too solemn a dining- 
room. Remember that good spirits aid 
digestion. 

17. Don’t endure dark closets or cup- 
boards. Remember Bluebeard and the 
difficulty of keeping things in order, even 
under the best of circumstances. 

18. Don’t have too many electric light 
bulbs. Remember the modern complexion ; 
also the unbecomingness of unadulterated 
electricity even for your furniture. 

19. Don’t have any furniture too good 
to use or too bad. Remember that furni- 
ture was invented to mitigate the harshness 
of outrageous architecture, not to accentu- 
ate it. 

20. Don’t have a house of too many sto- 
ries. Remember the stairs and the times 
you will have to climb up and down them. 

21. Don’t have too small a house. Re- 
member that each man, woman and child 
in the family wants one little corner for 
his very own. 

22. Don’t have too grand and magnifi- 
cent a house. Remember the cost of up- 
keep. 

23. Don’t have too perfect a house. Re- 
member the people who are to live in it. 

24. By way of summary: don’t clutter ; 
don’t clutter. And again, don’t clutter. 
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Clocks 


a reputation for correct timekeeping that is 
never questioned. ‘They are made to give 
lifelong service and never-ending satisfaction. 





For a Century 
the National Timekeeper 


For a birthday remembrance or a holiday 
gift Seth Thomas Clocks offer unlimited 
selection, There’s a style, pattern and de- 
sign to suit every taste. ‘[here’s a model 
for every purpose. 





Sold by leading jewelers. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 








EMPIRE No. 304 





V 8-day, hour and half-hour 
aad ork strike movement. 4-inch sil- 
vered, circular finished dial. 
as & New-style flat top. Beveled 
Seth ‘Thomas plate glass all sides, Height 
10 inches. 
Clock | 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


A design of beautiful simplicity 
Sold by leading dealers. « 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, 
Successor to Meriden Britannia. Co.» 
New York Cnicaco SAN! 





Send for 
catalogue ““M-25" 





In writing to advertisers please mention Houses & GarpsEn. 
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NATCO:-HOLLOW TILE 


HE vast number of Natco Hollow Tile buildings is 

no more notable than the diversified character of the 
structures which are now effective opponents to fire and 
other elements, because of Natco construction. 


Houses, factorie 


s, offices, buildings of all sizes and types are each year enter- 


img more and more into the fire-safe class — the Natco Hollow Tile class. 
Evidence of its popularity is plentiful in suburb and country as well as city. 


There can be only one conclusion. The use of Natco Hollow Tile in walls, 
partitions, floors and roofs does provide the safety from fire which should be 
uppermost in your mind in making any building plans. In its exemption from 


deterioration and 


its insulation against weather extremes, Natco further 


jominates the entire field of building materials — advantages that outweigh 


many times over 


the slight increase in original outlay because of its use. 


Be sure that all the Hollow Tile Blocks that go into 
any building of yours bear the trade-mark “Natco” 
and then you can be sure that the building will be 
all that you expect—safe from fire, safe from weather, 
safe from time. 
Before defining your building plans, send for 
our 64-page handbook, “ Fireproof Houses,” 
fully describing, with illustrations, every detail 
and phase of Natco construction. Contains 
80 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed 
anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. 


Write for it today 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING 
‘COMPANY - 


Dept. Y PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Organized 18489. Offices in all Principal Cities. 








Residence of Joseph M. Dale, 
Asbd Park, N. J. 
w.c. & rw Cottrell, Architects. 








HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
PARKES’ Art in Shingle Stains 


WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 


Beautify the Home, produce artistic high tone color effect by ‘heir 
rich and beautiful colors. Full of the manufacturers’ pride, con- 
science and science. Everything entering into their make is the best 
that man can make or produce, and are Stains of the highest character 
and quality possible, because the makers intend them to be. Made 
from pure Linseed Oil and our own Waterproof Protective Liquid Com- 
bination that creates an impervious waterproof coating to shingles, 
reventing rotting and decay of shingles. Cost no more than other 
Stains to use. Write for Cabinet ” of Artistic Colors, Free. 

Parker's Floor Coating prevents Dust Evil. A color treatment on 
Cement, Concrete and 1 Interior and Exterior floors. Asbestos 
em Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick and Plaster Coating, Weather- 
proof Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains. 


Parker, Preston & Co., Inc. Nommen’ °™" S”CoNn. 
BRANCH, 50! FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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Winter Residents of Woods and 
Fields 


(Continued from page 373) 


standing along the shore and among them 
some dozens of crows, their glossy black 
contrasting with the white and pearl-gray 
of the gulls. Many of the latter are on the 
wing and some are engaged in the oddest 
imaginable activities. These individuals 
have picked up clams from the shallows 
and flats and afte carrying them fifty feet 
or more into the air and dropping them 
on the hard sand to break the shells so that 
the meat may be secured. The bird fol- 
lows the prize so closely after it leaves his 
bill that he and the clam arrive on the 
beach almost together, for if they did not, 
a dozen greedy pirates would rush in and 
reap the fruits of his labor. This often 
happens, the robber dashing off in frantic 
flight with the booty dangling from his 
beak while the screaming victim puts all 
speed into his wings in a sorry attempt to 
regain his meal. Off over the waves they 
go, the leader twisting and turning to 
shake off and discourage his pursuer, but 
the rear bird duplicates each plunge or up- 
ward rush of the other; the chase continu- 
ing till the clam is gulped down or drops 
into the sea, in which latter case it quickly 
sinks and is lost to both birds. In the 
excitement of watching the chase we have 
forgotten all else and failed to note that 
on a sand bar some two hundred yards up 
the beach are a number of gulls whose 
great size and slaty-black backs at once 
distinguish them from the herring or har- 
bor gulls that stand near them. These are 
representatives of the more northern and 
wilder species—the great black-backed or 
minister gull, known also as coffin-carrier 
and saddle-back, names which were sug- 
gested by the bird’s black mantle. These 
fellows are silent when they come to our 
coasts in winter, but if we were to follow 
them to their breeding grounds in Nova 
Scotia and northward we should find them 
to be much more vociferous than their 
smaller relatives, for they seem to save 
most of their talking for nesting time. 
The cold of winter holds no terrors for 
the water and sea fowl so long as their 
chosen element remains unfrozen and the 
feeding grounds accessible. This accounts 
for the presence of large flocks of those 
hardy sea ducks the white winged and 
surf scoters, greater scaup ducks or blue- 
bills, whistlers, black ducks, and some 
buffleheads and mergansers. There are 
also numerous old squaws or old wives 
flying at great speed up and down the 
coast line, keeping just above the waves; 
and if we scan the ocean carefully with 
our field glasses we shall detect a great 
flock of Bonaparte’s gulls seemingly as 
far away as the horizon, and dipping and 
fluttering like a swarm of tiny white 
moths. And so, as we walk mile after 
mile on the hard sands amid the flying bits 
of foam that have been churned by the 
waves and turned over to the wind, we 
witness a scene which, were it not for the 
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life and activity supplied it by the winter 
birds, would be melancholy indeed; and 
there is always the possibility of seeing 
something new. Here we sight a great 
northern diver rising and falling on the 
swells beyond the breakers, and half a 
mile farther we come to a pair of hell 
divers or horned grebes, disappearing be- 
neath the surface without a splash and re- 
maining below for upwards of a minute. 
They are feeding on shrimps and other 
small sea creatures who are active through 
winter even though the temperature of the 
water is so low that, were we to hold a 
hand in it for thirty seconds, our fingers 
would ache or lose sensibility. All life is 
not dependent upon the water, however, 
for on the beach above the line of drift and 
débris we encounter several sizable flocks 
of snow buntings and horned larks glean- 
ing what small seeds they may from the 
weeds that grow on the beaches. If ex- 
treme good fortune is ours we may find a 
Lapland longspur or two among the horned 
larks, for this bird consorts with the 
others while working south along the 
coast from his home in Labrador and 
Greenland. 

You may read the most approved bird 
books obtainable or listen to lectures on 
birds and see bird pictures, but you will 
always have a misconception of bird life 
until you have gone forth for yourselves 
and seen the birds at home on land and 
sea; and there are few things more profit- 
able than a bird tramp in mid-winter. 





A Private Community 
(Continued from page 376) 
And this more intimate side of the house 
is entirely away from the public road. 
The middle house, although not spread 
low as is this one, bears a family resem- 
blance to it; the happy use of stucco, the 
white window trim, the shingles and the 
green blinds are common features. But 
the entrance is on the side, and the house 
is more compactly built and of greater 
depth and height. The third house, Mr. 
Keen’s, which appeared in the May House 
& GARDEN, has a greater longitudinal ac- 
centuation but is of similar height to the 
center one. As one comes along the 
street one notices three attractive houses. 
If he is thoughtful and observant, he dis- 
covers that they haven’t the tiresome, flat 
appearance of the common block houses 
cut along the same pattern, or made from 
the same model, nor do they stand out for 
their differences. It is as though they 
were of the same race and surname, so to 
speak. 

So much for the design, to show that 
it is possible to tackle house planning in 
groups without sacrificing individuality. 
On the side away from the road these 
houses all face a green, sloping down to a 
pond. It will be noticed from several of 
the photographs that a low hedge does 
mark property division between the houses 
themselves, but the strip of woodland be- 
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_--TFhe Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Telephone 
receiver from the hook, the doors 
of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 
and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














TO HELP YOU SAVE YOUR WOUNDED TREES 


Practical Tree Repair 
By ELBERT PEETS 


In this new and authoritative book is the only complete exposition of the sub- 
ject of tree surgery. Its value to the layman is considerably enhanced by 
the clearness of the language in which it is written, and the illustrations 
have been chosen with a view to practical use. 12mo. Illustrated. 


$2.00 net; postage 1 4c. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York City 
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WOLFF 


HE owner of this beautiful 

residence at Elkhart, Indiana, 
enjoys his Bath Room as much as 
any room in the house. It, together 
with the Kitchen, Pantry and Laun- 
dry, is equipped with the most 
modern fixtures from the Wolff 
factories which harmonize _per- 
fectly with the architecture of the 
home. Get our booklet on Bath 
Room Suggestions. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
MAIN OFFICES—601-627 W. LAKE STREET 
SHOWROOMS—-111 N. DEARBORN STREET 

CHICAGO 


DENVER, OMAHA 
DALLAS, ROCHESTER 


POTTERY, TRENTON, N. J 


BRANCHES ; MINNEAPOLIS, 
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A PRETTY HOUSE 


And a Comfortable One! 


For all the sash are casements, 
operated in the new, pleasant way, 
from inside the screens by means of 
our adjusters. 




















All About Them in Our Free Booklet 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
9 So. Clinton Street CHICAGO 
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low the houses has a common treatment. 
The landscape architect can do his share 
in tying the group together with consistent 
and appropriate planting. And above all, 
the trees have been enabled to remain by 
such careful treatment of a lot. 

The interior photographs of some of 
the houses appear illustrating this article. 
They are rather interesting because they 
show Mr. Keen’s ability to carry out the 
keynote of exterior design within the 
house. And they help to show that the 
similarity has not been obtained by shap- 
ing over the same pattern. One will no- 
tice that the interiors are not at all on the 
same last. 

There are some very pertinent sugges- 
tions to be obtained from this little group 
of houses. Those who are fortunate 
enough to plan with relatives or with inti- 
mate friends really can achieve consider- 
able in economy and in attractiveness of 
effect. First, in regard to appearance. 
As in the photographs shown, there need 
be none of the constant warring of de- 
signs, colors and forms that is so tiresome 
in American suburbs where distinction is 
considered to lie only in doing something 
different. What is more, skilful planning 
and landscape work can make such a com- 
mon plot look and feel ever so much 
larger than were it treated with three dif- 
ferent motives. Just as Mr. Keen’s treat- 
ment insured a better effect for a similar 
quantity of ground, others can find that 
a co-operative effort will do likewise. 
Another thing of interest is that the 
boundaries themselves and the restricted 
arrangements of individual work make 
for considerable waste. If the spaces of 
three service entrances, three drying 
grounds, three sets of hedges and paths 
and walks are given up to a common one 
of these elements, there will be a great 
saving of land. And why not make such 
an arrangement? It is neither religion nor 
law that one day of the week be washing 
day the country over, and it would be a 
simple matter to arrange the use of a 
common drying yard. A main service en- 
trance off from the entrances to the 
homes, can, with a spur to each house, 
solve a rather difficult problem with most 
houses, turning over to attractive uses 
land commonly esthetically fallow. And 
the architect working along these ideas 
can better conceal the objectionable fea- 
tures of the place and produce larger, more 
attractive open spaces; he is able to make 
the whole estate more private from public 
view. 

Not only does this idea apply to a more 
generous playground and a real landscape 
for each house, but there are other ideas 
of economy which may be applied—the 
garden, for instance, might be treated in 
community fashion, as it was in old Anglo- 
Saxon days. If a common plot were se- 
lected with the idea of best taking advan- 
tage of sun and light and protection, it 
could provide more space for three indi- 
viduals than were they each to place his 
own little vegetable bed within the limits 
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of his lot. The garden area may be 
divided according to a variety of pre- 
arranged schemes. But how much saving 
could be made in help for such a garden— 
a single gardener and his assistant, prob- 
ably, could look after all the produce of 
flower and fruit and vegetable. The com- 
munity purse could easily support him and 
his help at much less per capita than 
would be necessary for each individual 
separately. Instead of duplicate’ lawn 
mowers, wheel hoes, etc., the community 
purchases a single equipment for all. 

One other factor that should be men- 
tioned is that of a private heating plant. 
An efficient unit might easily be con- 
structed at a material saving in first cost 
for each house, both in cellar space and in 
equipment. This could be run for the ad- 
vantage of all and could be taken care of 
at a saving to the individual. There prob- 
ably would be less waste in a unit heating 
plant for a small group of homes than 
where the individual owner tried to cope 
with this difficult problem. 

Mr. Keen, in an architectural treatment 
that is decidedly attractive, has offered 
many suggestions that are worth while for 
a private community building. 


Collecting Old Stained Glass 
(Continued from page 383) 

lf desired, a short description with the 
date can be painted on the modern pieces 
of background adjoining each specimen, 
and this, if neatly done, adds considerably 
to the appearance and interest of the col- 
lection. Panes complete in themselves, 
such as small tracery eyelets, shields, or 
borders, can be used with good effect as 
center pieces to each panel. If it is desired 
that these lights should be removable they 
can be fixed in slender wood or metal 
frames, either left free for purposes of 
handling, or attached by screws to the 
woodwork of the windows in which they 
are displayed. 

There should be very little difficulty in 
thus acquiring the foundation of a collec- 
tion. From the first, two important evi- 
dences should be borne in mind. These 
are corrosion and superfluous matt. If 
the glass is decayed, it is genuinely old. 
So much is certain. The paint upon it 
may be of later date than the glass itself, 
but there is little danger of this where 
small pieces are concerned. Superfluous 
matt, on the contrary, is almost as certain 
an evidence that the glass is not older than 
the nineteenth century. The old painters 
made their own shading-color, and, mak- 
ing it with difficulty, were never inclined 
to waste it. But the lead-lines made sharp 
contrast against the thin poor glass used 
sixty or seventy years ago, and the prac- 
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The Newest Cruising Steamers 
“LAPLAND” 18,694 Tons 
White Star Line 
“| AURENTIC” 14,892 Tons 
“MEGANTIC” 14,878 Tons 
Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 7 


Jan. 17 Jan.24 Jan. 31 Feb. 11 
Feb. 25 Mar. 4 


Duration 16 to 28 Days $145 to $175 and upwards 


Januery 10 





Largest Steamers in the Trade 
“ADRIATIC” 24,541 Tons 
“CELTIC” 20,904 Tons 
Sailing from New York 


NOVEMBER 29 


January 24 
h 7 


February 21 March 


BOSTON — MEDITERRANEAN — ITALY 
Mar.14 April 4 § Cretic Dec. 11 


Canopic Jan. 31 
Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 


CRUISE DEPT. RED STAR and WHITE STAR LINES 9 Broadway, New York 


84 State St., BOSTON 


1319 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 





Madison & La Salle Sts., CHICAGO 





The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of your can 
and scattering of garbage from 
pounding out frozen contents. 


Thousands in use 


Sk 
—acm Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and refuse in 
front of your heater. 


Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspool 
connections, a necessity without sewers. 


10 years on the market. It pays to 
jook us up. 
Solddirect. Send for circulars. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








Children's Christmas P — House No. 1809. A faithful yer of 
the cabin in which Lincoln was born. Four pieces of furniture go with 
it, Makes a splendid store window decoration. One half of roof lifts 
off to allow parrens! interior. Size 20'’x24'’x28". F.O.B. at Tome 
River, $15.00. Send 6c. in postage for booklet of our “Bird Con 
trivances and bel of useful information. 


The Crescent Co., “Birdville,” Toms River, N. J. 





For durable painting of all kinds use 


National Lead Company's Pure White Lead. 
(Dutch Boy Painter trade mark.) 
Ask for Helps No. 18. Sent free on request. 


National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York 





SYRACUSE CHINA 


Where luxury and wo rong 
combined in table service. rite 
ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





An Explanation of Our Tree-Caring Methods 


of health. 

Skilled pruning, with a know- 
ledge of preserving the essential 
balance between foliage and roots. 

Cavity cleaning and filling, 
done in a way that not only stays 


RIEFLY, it consists in a care 
that makes it possible to 
give your trees a clean bill 


put, but induces the tree torapidly self-heal the wound. 
Right spraying at the right time, with the right 


materials. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
473 Fourth Av. Bldg. 
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623 Tremont Bldg. 


Fertilizing in the most approved 
way with materials specially 
adapted for the purpose. 

Your trees may need but one 
of these things done, or all of them. 
In any case, we guarantee our 
work to the extent of making 
several inspections, at our own 
expense, and making right, at no 
cost to you, anything that is not 
other than those beyond our control 


right, 
Send for our Booklet—*Trees—The Care They 
Should Have.” 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Forest Engineers 


PITTSBURGH 
903 Arrot Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
513 Com. Bank Bldg. 
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tice was adopted of “backing” the glass 
with matt. That is to say, the outer 


or unpainted surface of the glass was 
Comfort and Fuel-Cost smeared all over with a level film of matt 


or glaze, which, rubbed off from the center 


: of the pane, was allowed to remain around 

Two elements that particularly appeal to the edges adjacent to the leads. This 
Hy-tex home-owners this time of the year are gave a soltness to the appearance ol the 
window. The black lead-lines did not 

comfort and low fuel-cost. stare so much, and the whole had some 
} slight resemblance to old glass, obscured 

Of course, these are by no means the only advantages and toned down by the dirt of ages. See- 

in a house Saondl with ing this, glass-forgers naturally seized up- 


on ‘backing” as a means to the same end, 


“TeX so that it may safely be accepted as an 
T axiom in glass-collecting, that if glass 
shows more matt on either side than is 

necessary for the legitimate purposes of 


Fe or beauty no other material even i ag are Hy- tex. shading, that glass is modern and not 
And it is the most economical. The slightly higher first-cost is soon antique. . ; 
eliminated by the many savings that come with a Hy-tex house. Perfectly honest restorations of old 


windows very often display matt in excess, 
heavily smudged on the glass to resemble 
the dirt and grime of ages. To make such 


If you contemplate building you will be interested in our book- 
lets mentioned below which explain in detail the many advantages of Hy-tex Brick. 


Jlaace > : : ? ’ cme « , —an eS Prva ES 
e -te _ e COLO yiass harmonize with its surroundings it 1s 

Please bear in mind that there’s a Hy-tex Brick in every color glass | th it dings it 
and every texture known to brick-making. often spattered with water or more matt in 
“Genuine Economy in Home Building” — a 64-page booklet illustrated in colors, full of valuable spots and Streaks, the wh i are am 
information to home-builders who want to build economically. Sent for ten cents to cover charges. being described as antiquating. earing 
‘Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes” — a booklet of 26 plans of houses of moderate cost, full in mind the preceding warning, the col- 


of suggestions for those who need only a comparatively small home. Send for booklets today. lector who avoids superfluous matt cannot 
be deceived in such material for a moment. 
HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY [t looks like old glass —_ med " place, 
-19 . . but on examination in the hand the matt 

cage So St. Louis, Missouri smears undeceive the observer at once. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
were never intended to deceive. but 


BRANCH OFFICES and EXHIBIT ROOMS: 
Baltimore, Md., Chicago, lil.; Cincinnati, Largest Manufac- 


©.; Cleveland, O.; Davenport, lowa; , “y turers of Face : . 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; 1% mg os sometimes, where the glass to be matched 
¢ é 


Senko tes Poa ee World is only slightly marked with age, a faint 
Foleda, O.; Washiagtos, D. C speckling with almost dry matt from a 

stiff brush serves the restorer’s turn, and 
as such a speckling does rather resemble 
small corrosion-holes in embryo, it may oc- 
casionally delude a collector into believing 
that it is really old. If the appearance of 
the glass itself does not enlighten him— 
and modern “antique” glass is sometimes 
rather deceptively like the material from 
which it derives its name—a rub with the 
finger will always show the difference. 
The matt spots are rough and slightly 
raised above the surface of the glass— 
something like acid spots on a smaller 
scale—and their roughness and slight pro- 
jections hold the finger, which glass com- 
mencing to decay, with its corrosion-holes 
still closed, will never do. 
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Allied to the corrosion-holes is the iri- 
descence of stain, though it is a less certain 



































THE BEST Conon ond Saks evidence than the more material form of 
Guaranteed to stand any decay. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
climate; ‘ . ¢.4 gr : 
ORIENTAL RUGS Marbles, Terra Cotta, dred where stain is iridescent, it is earlier 
Stones, etc., Vases, Benches, ° . » ° 
Sun Dial Terminals, Tables. than the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
Fountains, Flower Boxes, . . ° ° 
ee EUGENE LUCCHES! Mantels, Statues, Reliefs, tury, unless its color against the light is 
You cannot afford to buy ‘‘washed” rugs, Send 25c for illustrated red. Red or orange stain came into use in 
ld worn rugs o w new The york 1 E- six . , 
old we ugs or raw new rugs. The The best copies of the best the sixteenth century to replace red 
fun of auctions and rug shopping is originals. namel. which was B0 tirely satisfac 
costly. Buy true values and you never renee ry ' we . by a ee rhs ) wearordl 
regret. It is my business to send real SUN A Beautiful, Illustrated tory in effect. Since the beginning of the 
thick and glowing antique Oriental rugs Booklet, ‘“‘SUN DIALS” eighteenth century it has been produced 
= y mies ee charges both ways. py va ws gy upon a special sheet glass made for the 
nieresting Monograph on request . . “ re 6¢ a] “k ” shee This 4- 
gE 9 parapet ig a Saude. Ach for BucBiee Me. 4 purpose, called a nee sve. ee 
. B. . S. A., Retired erial 1s pure white, exactly resemblin 
: - E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Filth Avenue, New York linary * linen i omen . . 
181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK ordinary window-glass in appearance, but 
hes; N Y ’ . . ’ . , - . > , ec ic sé ; 
Branches; New York, Minneapolis, St.Paul, London, Paris whereas window -glass is so hagd’sthat it 
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is only with great difficulty that it can be 
made to yield even a faint yellow stain, 
kelp glass is prepared, on one side, to take 
stain of any depth from yellow to deep red. 
Some of the earlier reds thus produced in 
the eighteenth century already show iri- 
descence, and in a very few cases quite re- 
cent red stain will do the same. But if 
stain is a clear yellow when seen through, 
and iridescent when laid flat, a hundred to 
one it is earlier than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

For the collector’s convenience it will be 
as well to divide all stained-glass into two 
classes—one painted before and the other 
after the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Broadly speaking, glass from the earlier 
periods is thick, is grossed, has lines, 
reams, or striae, on its surface, bubbles in 
its interior, and generally shows corrosion- 
holes. Later glass is thin, comparatively 
smooth—very smooth indeed after the end 
of the sixteenth century—is cut with the 
diamond, shows no striae, fewer bubbles, 
and where it has decayed the corrosion 
shows only as a mere patina or roughen- 
ing of the surface, with none of the well 
marked cavities that break the surface of 
the older Gothic glass. 

Bearing this rough division in mind, the 
collector should be able to separate his 
purchases into the two periods, and he can 
then proceed to examine them in detail. 
If any of the earlier pieces show corro- 
sion-holes larger than one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter, or if the whole surface 
of the glass has decayed away, leaving it 
rough to the touch, the chances are that 
it is at least as early as the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

If the glass is thin and clear and has 
been cut with a diamond, it may safely be 
set down as post-Renaissance work, the 
mark of the diamond on original edges 
being a certain indication of this later date. 

For the convenience of the collector En- 
glish pre-Renaissance glass may be subdi- 
vided again into two classes, distinguished 
from each other by the quality of the out- 
line-color. No sharply drawn date-line 
can be drawn between them, but, broadly 
speaking, one appears before the other 
after the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The earlier outline-color is of an intensely 
strong black, while in the other case it is 
reddish brown. 





Book Reviews 


THE REDUCTION OF 
By Edward 
8vo, pp. 103. 
cott Company. 

The reading public has heard so much 
of the fly danger, and the slogan, “Swat the 
fly,” has attained so great a vogue, that 
the appearance of another book on these 
winged disease carriers may not arouse 


DoMESTIC FLIEs. 
Halford Ross. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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THIS IS A KING IRON 
FRAME GREENHOUSE 


as practical as it is inexpensive. 
Built for people who want to grow 
flowers and vegetables in winter 
and yet do not care to invest in 
one of our large houses. 














that are so popular with commercial growers. 
The two compartments can be run at different temperatures, and the combi- 
nation service and boiler house is a triumph in Greenhouse arrangement. 

We recommend this house as practical, profitable, economical and a source 
of great pleasure to every lover of growing things. 


KING CHANNEL BAR GREENHOUSES 
Have unique features which should be studied by every prospective builder 
of a greenhouse. They are not only the most productive, but they have a 
grace and style which makes them an ornament any where. 
Write for prices on this little house and ask us to send you bulletins No. 48 


on the King Channel Bar House. 


245 KINGS ROAD 

















KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


All the Sunlight all day houses 


This little house is built along 
the same lines as the KING houses 
Every bit of space can be utilized. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Household Refrigerating and Ice Making Plants are designed 
especially for country homes. 


Brunswick Refrigerating Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 








McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active cold air circulation—Sanitary linings. 
Send for catalogue. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
593 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 











“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


DON’T NEGLECT FALL SPRAYING. GET READY NOW. 


Many trees can be saved that would die before Spring if unsprayed. 
**SCALECIDE” will positively destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, 


Pear Psylia, etc., 


without injury to the trees. 


Many of the finest orchards in the country have been sprayed with “‘SCALECIDE” for the 


past eight years, producing record crops and prize winning fruit. 
SCALECIDE” than Lime-Sulfur, and does 


assertion. Write today for our booklet, * 


It costs less to spray with 
etter work. We stake our reputation on this 


‘Scalecide, the Tree Saver.’ Sent free on request, 


Our Service Department furnishes everything for the orchard at money-saving prices 


Tell us your needs. 


B. G. Pratt Co., Dept 2 


50 Church St., New York City. 











| F leads in Tone Quality’ 
in America 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


1 Prices-Regular Styles*350:1500 


The John Church Company 
New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co., Boston 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF REAL 
DECORATIVE VALUE at McHUGH’S 


McHughwillow chairs with Aus- 


trian uphoistery #50. to $10. 
English easy chairs in Carrara 
velour 90. to 87. 


Little reading tables of mahogany 50. to 18. 
Lamps for library and boudoir 70.to 5. 


Modern German lamp shades 18.to 3. 
Parrots that swing $5.to 1. 
Band boxes—some hand painted 10. to 2. 
Hungarian peasant pottery 15.to 1. 
Ruskin bowls from England 20.to 3. 
Porcelain birds from Austria 18.to 4. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Son 
9 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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particular enthusiasm. Nevertheless, this 
volume of Mr. Ross’s is deserving of at- 
tention, for it is at least an addition to a 
valuable type of literature. We cannot but 
feel that a partial elimination of the some- 
what ponderous verbiage employed would 
be advantageous, in that it would leave 
room for more practical, boiled-down in- 
formation; but perhaps that is a hyper- 
critical view to take. There are valuable 
suggestions as to the organizing and carry- 
ing out of an anti-fly campaign. 
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“wUKKs = Botany For Seconpary Scuoors. By 
= L. H. Bailey. Tlustrated. 8vo, pp. 465. 
4 New York: The Macmillan Company. 


=< 
— 


$1.25 net. 

A text book pure and simple, whose pur- 
pose, as the author states, “is to lead the 
pupil to an understanding of the vegetation 
of his neighborhood.” It contains many 
valuable suggestions for the teacher, and 
is divided into four general parts: the na- 
ture of plants themselves, the relations of 
plants to their surroundings, histological 
studies, and determination of the kinds of 
plants. 









i ‘) The Vitalness of Combining 
Heat and Ventilation in One 


as the KELSEY Does 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator does just 
that thing 

It delivers to your rooms, large volumes of agree- 
ably heated fresh pure outdoor air, mixed with i the 
desired amount of moisture You get air full of ox- 
ases or dust and that will heat any 
me no matter what the weather 


smegerhe// —- smsertgen/ 














OU are very particular not to drink water that has In one 
been staadt long in a heated room because it has 
absorbed im purtt from the air. Still you willingly 
breathe that same impure air and wonder why It is that 
you get drowsy when you sit down to enjoy your 
reading 
P-ven tf you do know the air is “heavy,” if you open 
a window or door some other member of the famil 


sm eggRs| 


yeen, free from 
room at any Um 
Furthermore you will burn one third to a half leas coal 





Basy Brros at Home. 





By Richard 


« 
~ 





! lal of lraught.’ If you shut o than with a steam or hot water system. We can prove 3 S , rq 
> taal cane ane cae or the eame one) says ‘it will it You oon —. the A of yA -f — no ie ’ F Z. . d ae eee 
t ‘ ud" Send to us for catalog, tell w your hea » 

rhe woh ition is to combine the heat and ventilation is and we will advise as to its heating requirements colorec p ates an p otograp Ss y Merry 


and Grace Kearton. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

About sixty-five species are described 
in this book on English birds. The aim is 
to interest young readers in the birds about 
them, emphasis being laid on nestlings and 
fledglings. The photographs, on the whole, 
are good, some of them comparing favor- 
ably with the best work of wild bird photo- 
graphers in the United States. 


Pp. 128. 


237 James 
Street 
Syracuse,N Y. 


154K Fifth 
Avenue 
New York 
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GARDEN FLowErRs AS THEY Grow. By 
H. H. Thomas. 8vo, pp. 197. Twenty 
ff | plates photographed in color from nature. 
| New York: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

There are good practical suggestions 
and information in this book on some of 
the popular garden flowers, although the 
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N-RISING ‘PINS 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash |) 


Always pay 
Whether used on cold frames, hot-beds or on the inex- 
naive 11x12 ft. Sunlight Double-Glased Greenhouse. 
They eliminate the need to use mate and shutters, thus 
saving half the cost of — and labor. They give 


the planta all the light save the stored heat overnight 
thus making them grow steadily without forcing. 

The inexpensive ate 11 x 12 ft. greenhouse is 
covered with the Sunlight Sash which are removable for 
repairs or to use on hot-beds or cold frames in their season. 
The house, though double-glased, is always kept bright 
fa tight. 

Yow owe. Se to your rr. to get our a om pe 
catalog with y tnjor on 
Prof. Mareey's fn Ap on S to make and use Fm 
cold frames and a emall greenhouse. For the booklet send 

4 centa in edampe. 


Sun.ticut Dous_e Grass Sasn Co, 
944 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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text is not quite as adequate as we might 
like. The colored plates are uniformly 
good, and give a much better concep- 
tion of the appearance of the different 
flowers than could any amount of written 
description. 


CHATS ON COTTAGE AND FARMHOUSE 
Furniture. By Arthur Hayden. 8vo. 
Illustrated. Pp. 350. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

A book for the lover and collector of 
cld furniture who does not care to pay the 
often exorbitant prices which the more 
pretentious examples of the old English 
























































| not work out of the join >= work bring. As the author says, “There 

pre Wri e for artistic and ieetreieties c =a HH | is a peculiar pleasure as well as a wide field 
eet F rope Hung _ Doors.” | | | tH | for study in the so-called minor work of 
E open | (aan | | farmhouse and cottage furniture of olden 
THE STANLEY WORKS : | times,” and he has embodied in his book, 
Department ‘‘H" New Britain, Conn. Lu | } not only much valuable information, but 


The 








J also considerable interesting history. 
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old tables, chests, chairs, cradles and so on 
are illustrated by half-tones. 


THe Care or A House. By T. M. 
Clark. 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. 283. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

Here is a book of practical suggestion 
that should be of more than ordinary value 
to the house owner or tenant. The con- 
struction of fireplaces and chimneys, the 
different systems of heating ordinarily in 
use, the matter of plumbing, the care of 
woodwork and lighting fixtures—these are 
some of the vital subjects which are ex- 
plained in text and diagrams. All is made 
so clear that the bugbear of leaky faucets, 
radiators that won't radiate, lights that 
give not light but darkness, need have no 
further terrors for the householder. It is 
not an exhaustive volume, but it is one 
with a real purpose and worth. 





Success IN GARDENING. By _ Jessie 
Peabody [Frothingham. 8vo. Illustrated. 
Pp. 333. New York: Duffield & Co. 

There is a deal of inspiration and 
charming writing in this book, to say noth- 
ing of practical information of value to 
beginners in gardening. It is no easy 
task to prepare a book in which every 
week in the year is set apart as in an al- 
manac, and directions given for what 
garden operations should be performed 
therein. So many varying influences— 
climate, latitude, altitude, or just plain 
weather—are to be reckoned with that no 
rule of thumb can be blindly followed. 
The author, however, has a scheme which 
minimizes these difficulties. 

EDUCATIONAL Brirp LEAFLETS. 8vo. 
Fully illustrated. New York: National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 

Seventy-six monographs on our more 
important and often misunderstood wild 
birds, each illustrated by photographs or 
drawings by such well-known bird artists 
as Fuertes, Horsfall, Brasher and others, 
make up this highly valuable and instruc- 
tive contribution to popularized ornitho- 
logical knowledge. Not too much space 
is devoted to descriptions of the birds’ 
actual appearance, yet it is sufficient, in 
conjunction with the excellent illustra- 
tions, many of which are in colors, to 
serve as an adequate means of identifica- 
tion. The saving thus accomplished is 
applied to live, interesting information on 
the economic values of the different 
species, their habits, and a fund of similar 
information such as should prove of 
unique importance to all who are in the 
slightest degree interested in birds. As 
the title indicates, the collection of mono- 
graphs is primarily educational, and as 
such is well adapted to use in schools and 
nature clubs. Yet it is in no sense a text- 
book, and its individual appeal is strong. 

Particularly valuable, in these days of 
awakening interest in bird protection, are 
the sections in the back of the book deal- 
ing with winter feeding of birds and the 
construction of practical nesting boxes. 
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Washing with air 

actually describes clean- 

ing as it is done with a 

Western Electric. Air is used 

as the cleansing agent, and 

heavy fabrics are cleaned and 

freshened as effectively as though 

it were possible to wash them in 

water. The home that is truly 

Sanitary and healthful is the air- 
cleansed home. 





There is a Western Electric Cleaner 
designed to suit the requirements 
of every home, apartment, hotel and 
institution. Prices range from $47.50 
up to $400. 


Your interest in your own home and the health 
of your family will make you want a copy of 
our new book, “The Clean Way to Clean.” 
Ask for book “ 11-A .” It will be sent free. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 
7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
Main Office: 463 West St., New York City 


Branch Offices: All Principal Cities 
in the U. S. and Canada. 
Agents everywhere, 

















Has all food compartments of One Piece of Solid 
Porcelain (earthen) Ware an inch or more thick with 
rounded edges and corners ; without Joints, Cracks 
or Sharp Corners. Fired at about 2500° of heat for ten 
days. Practically Unbreakable. Made just like the finest 
china dish. The Sanitary permanence of the pure white 
surface; the durability, the added insulation these otterd 

in connection with our five inch thick walls the 
smooth solid oak case and other patented and 
exclusive features are why the Tettenborn )) 

Solid Porcelain Refrigerator is the only perm- 
anently sanitary the most economical and the one 
which will give a life time of most satisfactory 
service. Made in all sizes. Special ones to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 113 TETTENBORN & GO. CINCINNATI _ ESTABLISHED 1867 
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Winter Gardening SOUTHERN GARDEN 
For Profit DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by JULIA LESTER DILLON 







































aos : 
A market gardener The writer of this department will 
who grows lettuce ex- gladly answer inquiries from Southern 
tensively in cold frames readers in regard to their garden prob- 
once remarked—"Y ou lems. Please enclose a _ self-addressed, 
see those frames? stamped envelope if a prompt personal 
a eo Every eight inches reply 1s desired. 


square of their space has six five-cent nickels in a little pile in the ground. | rake oa 
them out each season.” - — 
Rose Planting ‘Time 


: far as the preparati f the soi 
reap your own harvest of 729 “five-cent nickels.” Lettuce grown in cold frames is of better quality than far as the prepar ation oO! the soil 
if grown in the open. Radishes, beets or parsley may be planted between the rows of lettuce. Violets, and general cultural directions are 
pansies and mignonette flourish abundantly im these cosey beds. Start Spring seedlings of tomatoes, concerned, any good article on rose plant- 
cauliflower, asparagus and sweet potatoes and have healthy plants for early setting out. ing applies to this as well as other sections. 
LUTTON SASH FRAMES made in 2, 3 and 4-sash sizes. Single There, however, we must stop and hew 
ot double glazed. Anny size pays for itself with a single crop and out for ourselves a new road to meet the 


Er ae ee climatic and growing conditions that con- 
4 front us, 


Many years our gardens can show roses 
from early in March to late November 
and often December. South of Nashville, 
no protection is needed for any varieties, 
even the tender Niphetos and the tenderer 
: Maréchal Niel going safely through our 
—_—- severest winters. We might almost say, 
‘A B ° sumo CREO-DIPT ” sunctes “Plant roses and let them alone, and warm 

eautiful Lawn Come in bundles ready to lay. Save time, labor sunshine and gentle rains will do the rest.” 


and muse of staining on the job If it were possible for me to have only one 


In the three-sash frame illustrated there are 54 sq. ft. or 121-1/2 eight-inch squares from which you can \ c 


Write for pamphlet D describing these frames and how to use them. — 
We will also send a! catalogue of the LUTTON PATENTED 
GREENHOUSES if requested. 


WILLIAM H. LUTTO , West Side Avenue Station 


Jersey City, New Jersey 






































saeure @ ee ons ae Send for Art Catalog ki | = Gower } > ward a 2 
wah x, ak heathens mort Oe ~ Special information about shingles stained and ind of a flower in my garden t lat one 
meet? feeding th vith sawed to give that wavy, thatched effect would be a rose. No other flower does so 
ty . Standard Stained Shingle Co. . ; ; 
SHEEP" S HE AD 85 Oliv er Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. well without care, nor so well repays one 
> - . . 
SHEEP MANURE for all the attention showered upon it. 





December is always rose planting time 
and rose pruning time in the Southern 
States. After the first heavy frost the 
weak canes should be cut out, and the 
strong ones cut back closely if long stems 
and fine quality of blossoms are desired. 
One amateur rose-grower, whose gardens 
are famous for the beauty and size of the 
long-stemmed blossoms, makes it his in- 
variable rule to cut back every rose bush 
to six inches of the ground and to remove 
all the weak shoots entirely. One who has 
fewer plants might prefer quantity of blos- 
som rather than size, and if so, the prun- 
ing should be less severe. The vigorous 
growers need less pruning than the slower 
growing varieties. 

Climbing roses must be trimmed very 
slightly. Of course, all weak and spindly 
growth should be removed and the side 
branches shortened in, but the main stem 
must not be disturbed. All dead canes 
should be removed as they appear and in 
all pruning the cut should be clean, other- 
wise the bruised stem will decay. 

Much well decomposed manure, used 
both in the fall and spring; bonemeal and 
liquid manure occasionally as the growing 
season progresses ; the ground always free 
from weeds, and other plants ; sunny posi- 
tions; cultivation in summer; with prun- 
ing in the winter, is the price necessary to 
pay for fine roses. How small the tax is 
in comparison with the beautiful return! 

In planting, due attention must be paid 
to soil preparation; all canes which are 


Smoky Fi replate 


Made to Draw 
for folder Cooking Odors Carried out of the House 


Natural Guano Co. 804 River Street, Aurora, Ill. Payment Conditional on Success 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 


A Fine Garden <2i® Foton 8 Brookins Ys 



































“Gaumer lighting everywhere 
‘ollows the evening glow.” 


GAUMER 
Hand W 
Lighting Fixtures 


Gaumer designs (artistic), Gaumer construction (substan- 
tial), Gaumer finish (permanent) are the three elements 
that assure you entire satisfaction 

Design and construction can be judged by the eye; but FINISH has 
siways been taken “on faith” until the presence of our GUARANTEE 


rao gave you assurance of a permanency never before suspected. 
Look for the Tag 


Secure yourself against a quickly shabby Fixture by requiring your 


tealer to furnish a Gaumer Guarantee Tag with every one you buy. Catalog 
tyles mailed for the asking 


JOHN L, GAUMER CO., Dept. A 
No, 07462 22d and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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bruised must be taken off, and it is better 
to leave only five or six shoots cut back 
to four or five inches from the ground. 
It is: better to plant them as early in De- 
cember as possible, but they may be safely 
and ‘satisfactorily put out from this time 
until the middle of May. The earlier the 
planting the more promising the blossom 
for the next season. 

As far as variety is concerned, choice is 
practically limited only by the lists issued 
by the nurserymen. It is wiser always, 
to buy Southern grown stock, and better 
to secure those grown in the open ground, 
but, after these precautions are taken, full 
liberty of choice may be indulged in. The 
varieties recommended here are those 
which have stood the test of time; and if 
planted in either the small home garden or 
in large grounds where much space may 
be devoted to the rose gardens, results will 
be equally satisfactory. 

For the porch pillars, the pergola, the 
summer house, the hedge, and the wire 
netting that encloses the tennis courts or 
the playgrounds, there are the multitude of 
climbers and trailers. For evergreen ef- 
fects, the white and pink Cherokees, both 
double and single, and the Wichurianas, 
can be depended upon for quick growth, 
but are apt to become riotous in their luxu- 
riance and to form too much of a screen, 
unless very careful attention is given them. 

Slower of growth, and not evergreen, 
are the ramblers, the pink Dorothy Per- 
kins, the white Dorothy’ Perkins, Tau- 
sendschon, and Flower of Fairfield, al- 
most a perpetual blossoming Crimson 
Rambler and without the defects incident 
to the parent. All of these are desirable 
and excellent climbers. 

Of the old favorites we have the 
Lamarque, Devoniensis, Malmaison, Marie 
Henriette, the Maréchal Niel and Reve 
d’Or, which carry us through an unrivaled 
scale of color magnificence. Many old 
southern gardens show these roses half a 
century old, kissing the topmost leaves of 
the tallest trees or screening the porches 
up to the third and fourth stories. Their 
prodigal wealth of blossom must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

The Frau Karl Druschki, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, and the Bride are the 
handsomest of the white bush roses. Of 
the pink, none are better than the Mal- 
maison, the Duchesses de Brabant, the 
Bridesmaid, the pink Devoniensis, and of 
the newer ones, the Killarney. 

Etoile de Lyon, Francesca Kruger, and 
Blumenschmidt give us the yellow and 
saffron tones of our color scale, while 
Gruss an Teplitz, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, and the ever popular American 
Beauty give us the deeper tones of red. 

For the fragrance of the attar of roses 
—and what is a rose garden without its 
sweetness ?>—no garden should be without 
the La France, the Gen. Jacqueminot, 
and the Paul Neyron. The newer Japan- 
ese roses, Conrad Meyer, Mme. Charles 
Worth, Mme. George Bruant, and Chedane 
Guinnoseaux, are also noted for their 
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Timber Giant.’’ 


703 Tacoma Bldg. 


Keep the Moths Out 


of baby’s things—out of the bedding closet 
| your clothes when stored away—by having your closets, 
‘| box couches and shirtwaist boxes lined with 


| Washington Red Cedar 





You know that moths or insects of any kind will not enter 
where the sweet, clean, woodsy scent of Red Cedar is. 


To show you how pleasant and efficient the famous Wash- | 
ington Red Cedar is for this purpose’ | 


We will send you Free 


this Bag of Red Cedar | 
Shavings— Write for It | 


Sprinkle the shavings in your bed- 
ding closet—clothes closet—clothes box 
—or dresser drawers. 


Of course the vermin proof quality 
is only one of the great advantages of 
Washington Red Cedar. 
the most durable and valuable woods 
known for many building purposes such 
as siding and shingles for which its de- 
cay resisting properties are famous. 


Ask us for the bag of shavings. It’s free, postpaid. And if you 
contemplate building tell us and we will also send you our booklet on 
Douglas Fir—the finest all-utility structural w ood in the country. 


Don’t forget this, because if you intend to build it is to your 
interest to 4now about the value of Douglas Fir—‘‘America’s 
Write for the bag of Red Cedar ‘‘proof’ today. 


(Urs NOT ALTOGETHER A JOKE AS A Nover Curistuas Notion.) ° 


West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 
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EUROPE-—-AFRICA 
Wonderful Motor Fleight—Algeria, Tunisia 


best Automobile roads 

in the world — wild, 

weird, fascinating, 

scenery. The lure of 

the desert in march. 
“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 


Six Girls. 
Miss WELDON, - ° 
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MOTORING in ITALY and TOURAINE. EASTER in ROME. 





Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. 
In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarpeEn. 


The Clothes Line Without a Splinter 


No sharp points to scratch, no edges to chafe 

the hands and the clothes as in ordinary 

lines, but a smooth, white, 

soft, even surface. 
That is— 









A solid braided cotton cord, in 
which there is nothing to stain the clothes 
ot chafe them. Lasts as long as a dozen 
cheap lines. 50 feet, 30 cents; 75 feet, 45 
cents; 100 feet, 60 cents. Look for the 
name “Silver Lake ’’ on the bank. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standardin U.S. 
Government braided cord specifications. 
Sold by most dealers or direct from us, prepaid 
on receipt of price. Write for free sample. 
Sliver Lake Co., Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 

Originators of Solid Braided Cord. 
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TEAVENS 
FURNITU RE 























"(ood taste in furniture does not 
| depend upon cost lhe excellence of 
Leavens designs and the wide variety 
from wh h you may choose, ensures 


1 correct selection 


"Simple, well built, well finished, 
honest throughout, not a piece but 
which will aceord with the best of 
American life 

« contrast to the 
cheap imitations and ornate examples 
| "(Good solid oak construction, 


reasonable and simple 


Stands out in 


designs ind 
your own taste in finish. 
{Shipments carefully made, 
ing safe delivery 
TSend for complete set No t of 
over 200 illustration 


insur- 


. and pri cs 





OAT I 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, 


L 
56 L__ 188 
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Boston, Mass. 
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WHY WORRY, YOU MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DREAD CHRISTMAS SHOPPING? 


Simpiy drop us a line giving us a general 
idea of what you want and we send vou 
the articles without other cost to vou than 
the purchase price 

I shop with you or for you and have th: 
facilities to get the best of everything for you 
at the lowest price If not satisfactory you 
return the goods 

Write or call at my office 
particulars 


Mrs. S. D. JOHNSON, 





and get further 


347 Filth Avenue 


OPPOSIT! HE WALDORF 


Telephone 2070 M. Hill New York City 
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sweet-scented qualtites as well as for their 
showy blooms 

If space is limited and only a few roses 
can be planted, one or two of the 
ever-blooming varieties and plant them in 
masses or in hedge effect. So many ama- 
teurs make the grave mistake of trying to 
ee how many different kinds of roses they 
can have, while the result is far more 
satisfactory, both in the garden and for 
cutting, if many plants of a few varieties 
are chosen. [| remember one hedge of 
Bridesmaid roses which divides two small 
city lawns in a near-by city. The 
of that border ars blossoming almost all 
the time and I am always so grateful for 
the good taste which chose them to be all 
of the same color and kind. Specialize on 
quality of bloom and not on number ot 
different kinds and joy will be not only 
your portion but also the portion of your 
friends, the passing public. 

\s the rose-fields of Turkey and Persia 
are famed for the richness and fragrance 
of their blossoms. SO ought the rose gar- 
dens and fields of the South to be known. 
There can be found in no other part of 
the world a more magnificent wealth of 
bloom or more extravagant depth of colors 
than are to be seen in the rose fields ot 
the South. Hundreds of acres of field 
grown roses blossoming at one time in the 
grounds of the Southern nurseries is a 
sight worth traveling far to see. Not only 
do roses adorn the gardens and ground of 
the rich, but even the humblest cottage will 
have its doorway framed in the fragrant 
masses of the old-fashioned Seven Sisters, 
the sweet-scented Lamarque, or the mag- 
nolia rose of the South, the creamy white 
Devoniensis with its rosy center, while 
even the hedge rows from North Carolina 
to Texas are framed in the rich dark 
green of the Cherokees. With the clear 
petals of snowy white and the massed 
stamens of pure golden yellow, sweet as 
the sweet-briered eglantine of old Eng- 
land, is it any wonder that the home of 
the Cherokee is called the land of sun- 


shine and 


( hoose 


roses 


roses ? 


Maker's 
(Continued on page 369) 

to the average hall, while other homely 
but necessary things that might well fig- 
ure on the Christmas list include daintily 
enameled clothes hampers, shining brass 
hot water cans for the bedroom, sets of 
the most up-to-date clothes hangers to be 
installed in closets, and small electric 
stoves for use wherever there is an elec- 
tric light. 

lt is impossible to spend much time on 
a Christmas shopping expedition without 
coming across housefurnishing articles 
that would make presents suitable for the 
man of the family—presents that would 
mean at least a temporary suspension of 
the annual handkerchief-tie-slipper offer- 
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SHOP OF RALPH ERSKINE, 





Old English Hutches 


Hand-made by Scotch and Austrian cabinet 
makers in the Erskine Shops men trained 
from boyhood to uphold the best traditions of 








their craft. The front panels open and disclose 
numerous sliding trays that offer a thousand 
uses. Made in Mahogany, Old Walnut, Antique, 
Oak and Holiy, inlaid with Ebony and possess 
the characteristics of fine old imported pieces 
made lustrous without varnish. Reasonable in 
price. Photographs and complete information 
on request 
Also name of 
nearest dealer 
= who handles 
Old English 
and Colonial 
furniture from 
our Shops. 


Shop of 


RALPH 
ERSKINE 


Tryon, N. C. 








When Closed 


























REPUBLIC STAGGARD TREAD TIRES 


will not skid, give more service and are safer than any other 
kind. Our book “The Tire Perfect” free on request. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO., Youngstown, O., U.S.A. 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 
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BOOKLET FREE—**Modern Bathrooms of Character."’ 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U.S. A. 
Trenton, New Jersey 











A Gift Book De Luxe 


A History of 
English Glass-Painting 


By Maurice Drake 


HE author, representing the third genera- 
tion of a family of glass-painters, records 
the best tradition in connection with 

materials, methods and examples of an art which 
is just coming to be recognized at its true worth 
by architects, churchmen and collectors. This 
is a most sumptuous book in every way—beauty 
of typography, binding and illustrations—as well 
as an authoritative work on a subject of extra- 
ordinary interest. Illustrated in color. Send 
for free prospectus. 


$12.50 net; expressage 50 cents. 


McBRIDE, NAST G COMPANY 


Publishers 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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One of the thousands 
of selected gifts found 
at Lewis & Conger’s 


HE entire question of Christ- 

mas giving may be summed up 
in one word—selecting. If you knew 
of one good, appropriate thing for 
each of those to whom you will give 
at Christmas time—friends, relatives, 
acquaintances—whether men, 
women or children, the Christmas 
question would be solved. 


But better even than this, is to 
have spread before you, wisely 
grouped, an infinite number of the 
best possibilities for everyone you 
may think of—meeting your every 
requirement as to purpose, quality 
and price. 


For this reason, careful shoppers 
will make up their Christmas lists 
in our salesrooms. 


ewis& CONGER 


45th St. and 6th Ave., New York 
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Write us about 


Sanitary Composition Flooring 


because it is fire-proof, water-proof, germ and 
vermin-proof, easy to keep clean, durable, prac- 
tical, pleasant to walk or stand on, will not dis- 
integrate or wear dusty. 

Easily applied over any old or new floor, ready 
for use in 36 hours. 


Samples and literature free 


SANITARY COMPOSITION FLOOR COMPANY 


60 Onondaga Street 83 Syracuse, New York 
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ings. For the smoker there are of course 
all sorts of contrivances from the little ash 
tray and cigar holder on a tall slender metal 
standard to be placed at the side of an 
easy chair to the elaborately fitted out 
smoker’s cabinet of mahogany or English 
wicker. Handsome old English cut glass 
decanters in various designs that make un- 
usual presents may be had at from $5 to 
$15, and as the acme of solid comfort 
there is a tall reading lamp on a standard 
five feet high, to which is attached a little 
circular wooden tray, an ash tray with 
match holder and a metal book support. 
These tall lamps, incidentally, are quite 
the newest thing in the scheme of lighting, 
and some of them are in the shape of 
enormous candles placed in candlesticks, 
others have elaborate standards of brass 
or bronze, and the newest glass shades, 
seen on many of them, are clever repro- 
ductions of shirred silk, to be had in anv 
desired color and which give the effect of 
a handsome silk shade. 

Book and magazine stands in mahogany 
or oak, that can be had in a great variety 
of prices and designs, mahogany or 
bronze book blocks, and the newer book 
wagons, literary adaptations of the tea- 
wagon, so to speak, are all useful for the 
man who takes pleasure in his library. 
and in selecting these as gifts one can rest 
assured that they are in good taste and de- 
cidedly worth while. A small piece of 
furniture apparently belonging in the li- 
brary is handicapped by the unattractive 
title of “gout stool.” With one end like 
an ordinary footstool, the other very much 
higher, it is designed to make the easy 
chair still easier, and is placed with the 
higher end against the chair so that the 
feet are raised as in a steamer chair. As 
an ornamental piece of furniture it leaves 
much to be desired, for it is strange look- 
ing, to say the least; but there is no ques- 
tion about its usefulness, and it may be 
had upholstered in material to match the 
covering of the chair with which it is to 
be used. 

Even if he has no tendency toward 
gout, is not literary, and never smokes, 
there are so many attractive and useful 
articles in which he would doubtless be 
glad to have at least a proprietary interest, 
that there is no reason why the man of the 
house should not be included among the 
recipients of home furnishing gifts. 


Braided Rugs and Their Making 


(Continued from page 379) 


be a figured calico. Start with a center of 
ten inches in length with five rows of all 
gray braid. Continue four rows of braid 
with two strands of gray and one of pink. 
Then go on with a braid of two strands of 
pink and one of gray. Follow these with 
one row of a braid of two strands of gray 
and one strand of pink. Then one row of 
all gray braid. Finish the rug with two 
rows of braid made of two strands of gray 


OEE OES 


$8 








W; want you to 
have a copy of 
our valuable 1914 Seed 
Catalog. 


It is a carefully planned 
book of 160 pages 
containing a wonderful 
list of flower and vege- 
table seeds, garden tools, 
etc., in addition to real 
advice and a wealth of 
suggestions about your 
Spring planting. 

It is adequately illus- 
trated, and its 160 
pages are 160 reasons 
why you will find it 
of interest and value. 


Send us your name now 
and we will mail you a 
copy of this book (free) 
as soon as the first 
edition is off the press 
—before January rst. 


J. M. Thorburn ¢& Co. 








of seeds, 
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53E Barclay Street - New York 
This is the California 
Poppy—10c, enclosed §— 
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and Tips 


Fitted to your furniture, 
they give absolute protection 
to Hoors and rugs. 


They prevent the ugly grooves 
and scars and digs always pro- 
duced by casters of iron, wood, 
leather and fibre. Floor damage 
ceases the day “FEI TOIDS ‘enter 


your home. 


Put them on now—then note 
the difference in your floors. 

There is a“FELTOID"” adapted 

to every piece of your furniture. 
**FELTOIDS" may be had at 


furniture and hardware dealers 
and at department stores. 


Write for Booklet 12. 


The Burns & Bassick Company 


Dept. X Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Sundials 


Made of 
REAL BRONZE 


just what you want 
for the garden,a very 
interesting and useful Christmas gift. 


Monutectured M. D. JONES co. 


71 Portland Street, - Boston, Mass. 


cond for Illustrated Price List 
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and one of pink. The size of this rug is 
23 x 31 inches 
\ less brightly colored rug would be 
uitable for either a living-room or a hall- 
way. Select a medium green calico and a 
gray of a somewhat lighter tone. There 
Washington print that works up very 
satisfactorily in this connection. It 1s a 
green ground with a pattern on it in yel- 
low and black It is one of the best 
known of these prints, and, like most of 
them, it is a really old design which has 
been revived. Start the rug with a center 
of seven inches im length and use seven 
rows of all gray braid. Continue with five 
rows of the braid made of two strands of 
green and one of gray; follow these with 
one row of all green braid. This must be 
followed by four rows of a braid of two 
strands of green and one of gray. Then 
come two rows of all gray braid. Next 
five rows of a braid of two strands of gray 
and one of green. Finish with three rows 
of a braid of two strands of green and one 
of gray. The size of this rug is 260 x 33 
inches. 


The Town House Parlor 


(Continued from page 382) 
careful scheme worked out and all changes 
in the woodwork, lights, doors, or win- 
‘lows, made before the walls are done. 
Plan as nearly as possible where the fur- 
niture is to stand, so that the covering can 
be chosen to keep the balance of color. 
lhe vista from one room to another must 
also be thought of and the colors chosen 
with due regard to the amount of light. 
One dining-room had a large bay-window 
built in, almost the width of the room, 
which was kept full of plants, making a 
lovely vista through the wide door of the 
parlor 

Careful forethought will save much 
time, money, and disappointment, for it is 
easier to plan things correctly than it, is to 
cure them or to live with our mistakes. 


Taking Stock and Making Plans 
(Continued from page 300) 


that by continued surface cultivation, dust 
mulch and so forth you could save it and 
keep it growing through eight weeks of 
dry weather? Then you are more for 
tunate than most of us. In the majority 
of cases, well fed soil, good seed, clean 
cultivation, and an efficient garden defense 
are all helpless in the face of a prolonged, 
severe drought. Things may live through 
it, but they do not continue to grow as 
they should; you lose several weeks of 
vour garden's growing season if not the 
garden. The next great thing we must wake 
writing to advertisers please mention House & GakDEN 
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TREE 
GUARDS 


Every tree near the street needs 





protection. Excelsior Tree Guards 
with Rust Proof finish of pure zinc 
will endure for years under severe 
conditions. They guard the tree 
without disfiguring it or harboring 





destructive insect pests. 
BUY 
EXCELSIOR RUST 
PROOF GUARDS, 


Fences and Trellis because of their 
beauty and superior quality. 
Order trom your hardware 
dealer. 
Send for illustrated Catalog C 
and sample of Rust Proof finish. 


Wright Wire 
Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Looks for 


the mame 


YALE on 
locks and 


hardware. 


“MY GARDEN OF DREAMS” —vust puoiisnea. 


By Abram Linwood Urban. A book that makes deep appeal 
to every flower lover. An attractive gift. Price, $1.30, Prepaid. 


Themas Meehan & Sons. Box 40, Germantown, Pa. 
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Christmas Dinners 


POOR 
PEOPLE 


Will be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 


Thronghout the 
United States 




















Will you help by 
sending a 
donation, no 
matter how small 


TO COMMANDER 


MiSS BOOTH Grandma Gets One 


118 W. 14th St., New York City 
West’n Dept. Comm. Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St. Chicago 
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up to in connection with small gardens isthe 
necessity of furnishing water artificially 
when Nature's supply runs short. By all 
means, save all you can in the soil; but to 
be on the safe side, run a pipe line out 
to your garden. If it is a very small one 
you can water it with a hose, and by irri- 
gation ditches made with a hoe; but if it 
is of any size, it will certainly pay you to 
be prepared to put in, when the dry spell 
comes, a nozzle line or two of the new 
over-head irrigation ; don’t wait until your 
garden is half dead, and likely to be en- 
tirely so, while you are waiting to install 
pipe, nozzles, etc. 

Five things—remember! Seeds, fertil- 
izer and manure; tools, bug ammunition, 
and a water-pipe to the garden. You 
can attend to them all before it is time to 
dig up the first fish-worm. You can get 
after them right now: and as a result you 
will have the best start with next year’s 
garden that you ever had, and it’s almost 
certain that the result will be the best gar- 
den you ever had. 


A Grass-Country Christmas 


(Continued from page 358) 
running on gaily: “Major—you've really 
not done badly—for amateurs. We are 
obliged to you, mighty much obliged. It 
remains now only to holly-fy upstairs— 
anybody can do it—scatter all! Work 
fast! I feel in my bones folks are almost 
upon us.” 

“Will you listen at this?’ Nancy called 
from the back hallway, where the tele- 
phone was set. “Anna Walton says she 
and Joe-Billy have got to come right 
away—cant wait until to-morrow. I 
wonder what on earth r 

“Susana, Diana, now plain Anna! Oh, 
it’s too gorgeous,” Roger shouted. Mary 
March shooed him forcibly toward the 
back stairs, then asked over her shoulder, 
“Nancy—do you mind—much ?” 

“Mind! I’m glad!’ Nancy retorted. 
“I'd have asked them for to-day—only 
they are always so busy, making Christ- 
mas gifts there in town.” 

“Why don’t you let us give gifts here 
just love-gifts ?” Mary asked softly. Nancy 
looked over her friend’s head. “I'd love 
to,” she said. “Only it wouldn't stop there. 
Let me tell you about little Jenny Lane 
she was here at our second Christmas. 
Brought me a tea-cloth, all lace and em- 
broidery—much too handsome—and she 
only a little underpaid substitute teacher ! 
[ found out somehow, before she left, she 
had gone so in debt for things, keeping up 
with others, she would have to pinch and 
half starve all next year to pay out. And 
that set me thinking—about the boys on 
salaries—how they might be tempted by 
the very best part of themselves. A 
gentleman, you know, has to be free- 
handed, so they have to choose between 
being hermits or spenders. And it must 
be so hard, with money going through their 
hands every day and all the youth of them 




















‘Your © Opy 1s Is Read, 


+ the New Catalog of 








An American Edition with all prices in American 
money. 

Illustrating and describing all the best varieties 
grown and tested at the famous trial grounds of James 
Carter & Company of Raynes Park, London, England. 

A beautiful and instructive book, giving many use- 
ful hints on cultivation. A revelation of new and 
improved varieties of flowers and vegetables. 

A Complimentary Copy is reserved for you. Write for it. 

CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 


106 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
“THE SEEDS WITH A PEDIGREE" 
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THE LATEST WORD ON A VITAL SUBJECT A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

Perfect Health for W d Children | SYSTEM OF 
erfect Health for Women an TR oar EXERCISE 

By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER By PERCIVAL G. MASTERS 


Describes exercises for health rather 
Authority states that one-fifth of the babies die of preventable | than for mere strength. It shows 

: : the part the » and its nerve 
diseases before they reach the age of five years. In this book the ee ee ee | eee eee 
play in the health of the body, and 

way to perfect health is shown to women, both for themselves and | the exercises are without apparatus 
their children. The book is one that must command attention | 224 occupy but a few minutes daily. 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00 net; post- 
from every thoughtful person. $1.35 net; postage, 12c. ' age, 8c. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York City 
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“FLAT-GRAIN” CYPRESS for SUG WORK 


is preferred over the ““‘curly’’ grain by many people of high artistic judgment because it 
isso much simplerineffect. It undoubtedly is 
true that the super-convolute grain of the 
“FLAT-GR AIN” rarer examples of ‘‘crrly” Cypress renders it 
‘on PRES S wise to use it sparingly and only as the 
centers of panels or for small hand-made re- 

wit [If ]einise ceptacles; it is so richly ornate as to tire the 
eye if shown in large areas. The ‘‘flat grain’’ 

as shown at the left, is a splendid relief when 
used in conjunction, and is in first demand by 
those amateur craftsmen who do the most 
Sugi-ing’’ either for gifts or for their own 
homes. VOL. 26 of the famous Cypress 
Pocket Library tells all about the Sugi (Japan- 
ese Driftwood) effect which you can produce 
by simply scorching and brushing “‘a little 
piece of board,’’ tells why it is successful only 
on ‘‘the Wood Eternal,”’ and gives full 
directions and list of ideas of what to make. 
VOL. 26 (FREE) Contains 64 Paces, INcLupING 2 LARGE INSERTS IN INDIA TINT 
Let our “ALL-AROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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HIS Fire Boat Station was designed 
by the Inspector of Buildings of 
the City of Baltimore. Erected in 

1909, and roofed and sided with Asbes- 
tos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles. 

Made of Portland cement, reinforced with 
interlacing asbestos fibres by the patented “Cen- 
tury” Process, which ia controlled and operated 
solely by this Company. 

Write for the names of roofers who can 
supply Ashestos ‘Century’ Shingles-—-men who 
know how to lay a good roof as it ought to be 


laid. We will also send you our booklet; ‘‘Roof- 
ing: a Practical Talk.’’ 
KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 


Dept. C, 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the 
United States 


Ambler, Penna. 











Do Your 
Christmas Shopping 
cr 


© Send for our catalogue of books sce 
what it offers in new fiction, travel, 
home-making, gardening, and other 
ideal Christmas remembrances. Write 
us your needs, We can recommend a 
fitting book for every taste 








McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Union Sq., NEW YORK 

















“LOST AT SEA" 


A vague epitaph—a small account 
for the loss of a life. Life at sea is 
big red-blooded adventure—a man’s 
life and a rough one. Whaling is a 
combination of all sea adventures, and 


W. N. Burn’'s book, 
**A YEAR WITH A WHALER’”’ 


is probably a last first-hand account of 
this dying trade. Its vigorous action 
will thrill you like a play and you feel 
yourself fighting with the author, the 
elements and the mammoth denizens 
of the deep that his men chase and 
conquer. 


All Bookstores or Direct: 


Postage 12 cents. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 W. 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


$2.00 net. 
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crying out for what a little of it will let 
them enjoy. So we made up our minds, 
William and I, that if people would only 
give us themselves, and take in return our 
hospitality, it would be best all round. But 
it does seem a pity—the spirit of Christ- 
mas giving is so beautiful, if only it had 
not been commercialized and so frightfully 
overdone.” 

“To think you're a 
never in the least suspected it,” 
said, laughing—but her eyes were 
She kissed Nancy unprovoked, 
away as lightly as the youngest. Nancy, 
looking after her, sighed, saying to her 
spirit: “I do wish I knew what came be- 
tween her and Jack! It’s a shame—two 
people meant for each other should not 
waste their lives apart.” 

Outside, the sky grew lower and more 
leaden; the wind whipping about sat 
finally at northwest, and took on an edge. 
The Major walked half the lawn-length, 
his hands behind him, then turning shouted 
for his nephews, who came on the run. 
“We're in for snow or sleet before morn- 
ing,” he said. “Everybody on the place 
has gone to town—from Grannies to 
babies in arms—so you lads must help. 

‘That’s what we're here for, Uncle- 
Major!” the three interrupted, flinging up 
their hats: “Say what and where! We're 
your men. Back-log first?” 

The Major shook his head, smiling hap- 
pily—it was so good to feel he had these 
stalwart striplings to lean on. “Hall fire 
is not low enough yet for that,’ he said. 
“Besides—it will take hardly a minute. 
Now, we'll look out for the birds.” 

Only the birds and the colored church 
had Christmas trees at Grassways. The 
bird tree was a pyramidal evergreen, 
standing in full view of the windows and 
along the drive. Low boughs touched the 
earth all round. They came out symmet- 
rically, so evenly that a heavy snow made 
of the tree almost a tent. Very quickly 
the boys were swarming up and over it, 
weaving into branch and twig, sheaf-oats 

handfuls, heavy millet heads, locks of 
over-ripe hay, shattering seed at a touch. 
Nancy sent the girls with trays of specked 
apples, each strung through with a stout 
cord, as were the lumps of suet and chunks 
of fat meat which overran a dish. The 
lumps, the chunks, required nice placing— 
the birds must get at them freely, yet they 
must not serve as a lure for hungry ma- 
rauding cats. Hence the most of them 
were looped over pensile tips, where they 
showed even plainer than the glowing red 
apples. 

“Mince pie—all but the crust!” 


and | 
Mary 

dim. 
then ran 


missionary- 


Wyeth 


said, nodding, as together all hands sur- 
veyed the finished work. Though they 
pretended thus to scoff it gave them a 


warm feeling inside to note as they turned 
away the rush of winged creatures to the 
tree. “No manners whatever—but I reckon 
they never heard of Christmas,” Susan 
commented. The Major, who had slipped 
away, came back with the salt basket upon 
his arm. 
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Two weiies Christmas Gifts 





The Byzantine Wonder Lily 


Blooms without soil or 
water. Needs only a 
warm spot and sunshine 
to unfold rosy fairy 
flowers with golden 
stamens. 12-20 to the 
bulb, blossom in 10 
days. Succeed each 
other and last 3-4 
weeks. 


1 3 12 
Large Bulbs $.20 .50 1.75 
Momster Bulbs .30 .80 2.75 
i Jumbo - each 40 cts. 


Lily of Valley in Bloom 

20 days from planting 

; Use any jar, bowl or 

jardiniere, not metal 

and without drain- 

age, plant pips in 

our prepared Moss- 

fiber to have them 

in flower as shown 
in picture. 





6 pips and moss $.35 
12 pips and moss .60 
25 pips and moss 1.00 





Delivery is included in 
all prices. 

We send directions 
how to plant with 
every order. 


Hi. 4. BERGER & C0. 70 Warren St., N.Y. 








“IT never saw a book of travel that tells so much in 
so little space, and tells it so accurately and well. 
I took a copy with me through Brittany.” 
—Edwin L. Shuman of the Chicago Record-Herald. 








A Little Book of Brittany 
By ROBERT MEDILL 


A graphic and enthusiastic portrayal of 
the principal towns of Brittany—their 





people, customs, and buildings. _ IIlus- 
trated. 75 cents net; postage 6c. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., New York 

















Carries the Outdoor Season all through the 


year with articles of Fiction and Fact, Sport 
and Travel, not to be found elsewhere. 
25c per Copy. $3.00 per year or $2.50 
if added to your Club subscriptions 
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Holiday Books 


3. B. Lippincott Company 


“I call for volunteers!” he said. “The 
sheep are out in the bottoms—who will go 
with me to salt them and fetch them up- 
land afterward ?” 

Everybody cried “I,” but he shook his 
head, saying: “A flock can’t fold a flock— 
one confuses the other. You come, Wyeth 
—your legs are so long and light. We'll 
take Miss Diana because her skirt is so 
sensibly short.” 

“Then I’m going—not because of any- 
body’s sheep, but after buckberries—ditch 
is full of them—and nobody has thought 
before to bring in a single spray,” William 
said stoutly, whereat the others smiled 
significantly, Roger saying to Susan as the 
three went away: “Isn’t he the dearest old 
blunder-head, Uncle Major? Thinks Wat 
ought to have the moon if he cries for it— 
or even silly to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

“Cruelty to animals—that’s what I call 
it,” Susan said energetically. “We all know 
Wat is head over ears in love with Anna 
Walton—and she may get here long before 
he’s back.” 

Roger gave her a keen look, then said 
irrelevantly: “A match to a Christmas is 
Nancy’s average—I’m wondered where 
lightning will strike this time?” 

“Maybe it won’t lighten,” Susan said, run- 
ning away from him to the back door. 

The wind, more and more eager and nip- 
ping, made brisk walking imperative. 
Thus the shepherds came quickly to the 
lowlands, where sheep ran riot amid stand- 
ing cornstalks. They came tumbling pell 
mell at the Major’s call—it was pretty to 
see them clustered and crowded about the 
little heaps of salt. Tame creatures for 
the most part, yet Sir Bevis, the imported 
ram, tossed a truculent head, baa-ing 
loudly as he snuffed strangers. When 
Wyeth challenged him by lowering his 
head, and advancing with clenched fists, 
the ram, nothing loath, came on full tilt, 
so swiftly he overset his careless adver- 
sary, and gave him a thwack or two with 
his crumply horns. William and the 
Major were for interfering, but Wyeth 
would not have it. In a wink he was up, 
had caught the supple beast about the neck, 
scrambled somehow on his back, leaned 
over and caught fast hold of the horns. 
Half a minute he sat there, laughing hard 
—then scrambled off, but kept hold of a 
horn, saying to Sir Bevis: “Easy, old man! 
I took a mean advantage—now, let’s be 
friends.” With that he stroked the ram’s 
nose, and let his hand fall softly under the 
jaws, soothing the creature inarticulately 
the while. Only a few of the flock had 
paid the least heed to the scuffle—they 
were so humanly eager at getting the 
thing they wanted. Sir Bevis, freed, ran 
cravenly into the thick of them, then, 
panoplied by numbers, flung up his nose 
again bleating defiance. 

The Major walked around the bunches, 
eyeing each one narrowly. He also eyed 
the clouds, then looked regretfully at the 
stripped cornfield. The flock had been so 
happy there, ranging and running, nipping 
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Philadelphia 





Complete Holiday Catalogue Mailed on Request 














Colonial Architecture 
for Those About to Build 


By Hersert C. Wise and H. 
FERDINAND BEIDLEMAN. With 207 
illustrations. 8vo. Decorated cloth. 
Boxed. $5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 
This volume has been prepared for the 
guidance of private persons or corpora- 
tions about to build, for architects and for 
all lovers of art, architecture and arche- 
ology, desiring to familiarize themselves 
with the best work of the Georgian or 
Colonial period. It may safely be said 
that no series of illustrations of such 
architecture so wonderful in scope and 
clearness of detail has ever before ap- 








The Drama 
To-day 


By CHARLTON ANDREWS. $1.50 
net. Postpaid, $1.62. 


A brief compendium of the drama 
to-day as it is practised not only in 
America, but also in England and on 
the Continent. 


peared at a reasonable price. 
" is practicel throughout, and gives in 
compact form the result of years of study 
and first hand investigation. 





The text 


Your Child To-day 
and To-morrow 


By Srwonte MATZNER GRUEN- 
BERG. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37. 
An exceptionally sane, practical 
treatment of the problems which 
confront fathers and mothers. 


The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou 


By A. RapcLtyFrre DUGMORE. 


This is an intimate account of the life of the reindeer of the Western Hemis- 
phere, illustrated with many striking photographs from life and a painting by 


the author. 


Large &vo. $3.75 net. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 





Old Italian Lace 


By Eursa Ricct. 


In two volumes, crown folio. With numerous plates in color, photogravure, 


and white, especially mounted. 


French Color Prints of the 
XVIII Century 


With 50 plates in color and an in- 
troductory essay by Matcotm C. 
SALAMAN. Illustrated in color. Bound 
in full % vellum. Handsomely dec- 
orated in green and gilt. Large octavo: 
Tentative price, $12.00 net. 














$30.00 net. 


Eéthen: or, Traces of Travel 
Brought Home from the East 


By A. W. Kinciake. With an in- 
troduction by Samug. L. BENSUSAN. 
Illustrated in color by Frank Brang- 
wyn. Crown quarto. Cloth, gilt top, 
boxed. $3.50 net. Large paper edi- 
tion. $10.00 net. 





The Curious Lore 
of Precious Stones 


By Groror Freperice Kunz, A.M., 
Ph.D., D.Sc. With numerous’ plates 
in color and double tone. 8vo. 
Cloth, decorated in blue and gold, 
gilt top. Boxed, $5.00 net. Post- 
paid, $5.25. 

Being a description of their sentiment 
and folk-lore, superstitions, symbolism, 
mysticism, use in medicine, protection, 
prevention, religion and divination. On 
crystal gazing, birth stones and royal 
jewels. 


The Book of the Epic 


By H. A. Guerser. With 16 illus 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
Postpaid, $2.12. 

The author tells the story of every 
great epic in entertaining prose A book 
of this character has long been needed 
and should prove of great value and 
eutertainment to the general reader who 
wishes to be familiar with the great 
works of literature. 


Symphonies and 
Their Meaning 


Volame III—Juast Published 
Modern Symphonies 


Volumes I and II 
Classic Symphonies 


By Pats H. Gorrr. Per volume, 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12. 

As material for the study of the great 

eworks of music these books are unrivalled. 


Handy Book of 
Curious Information 


By Wiu11aM S. WatsH. Crown 8vo. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $3.50 net. 
Postpaid, $3.75. Uniform with 
Lippincott’s Readers’ Reference 
Library. 


An invaluable volume of curious facts 
and bits of knowledge inaccessible in any 
other works of reference. 


The Careful Investor 


By Epwarp SHEeRwoop Mzap, Ph.D., 
Professor of Finance, University of 
Pernsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
net. Postpaid, $1.62. 























others to live in your garden? 
Dodson Bird Houses, 


of ed wire—Size 36 x 18 x 12 
Sheltered Food House or a Dodson 8 
memories 


friend every year for a 





SET A DODSON 


you will have birds! 
This trap catches as many as 75 to 100 sparrows a da Works | all winter. 
automatically all the time. Remove sparrows once a ay. 





ice $5. 00—com matete with receiving box—f.o.b.Chicago. Made 

Christmas Note—Give a "Dodson Bird House, a Dodson Bird 
parrow 

of your thoughtfulness to_your 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 1 


of Sparrows, set up 





Dedsen Bird Houses Have Won Thousands of Native Birds. Built on the Experience of 18 Years’ Loving Service to Birds. Write for the 
Dodson Boek about Birds—Free. If you want to know anything abeut attracting and keeping. Native!Birds write te the Man the Birds Love—Address 


1261 As Association | Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SPARROW TRAP 


Help us in the good work—getting rid of that pest, the English Sparrow.¥The Dodson Trap is now catching thousands all over this country 


nee TER Meee Fe matte Rieke? WES apn bal bring past: ine ——- BIRDS FROM STARVING 

’ . Zens 0 
ines to live im cour garden? Get Ua ef Eparveus, a Dodson Bifd Sheltered Food House or a Dodson 
Sholtered: Feeding Table. Many dear Native birds stay with us 
Give them shelter and food. 





This Sheltered Food House is 
of clear white pine with frosted 
a = enclosure. Sixe 24x24x18 

> Price $8.00 complete 
with 8 foot pole, f.0.b. Chicago. 
With all copper roof $10.00. 

The Dodson Sheltered Feed- 
ing Table (different design) 
costs $6.00 (with 8 foot re or 
$8.00 if - nee roo 
sired—f.o.b. Ch 

A Dsoeen er ad Shelf for 
$1.50—six for $8.00—with all 
copper roof $2.00 each—six for 
$11.00 fob. Chicago. A 
Dodson Feed Cc 
with all copper roof, $6.00 ¢.0.b. 
Chicago. 
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Garage 


Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


in a few hours’ time. 





Bungalow 
Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 
tical at any time of the year in any climate. 
Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., 116 Washington St., 


Play House 


Made for innumerable purposes. 


Room 226, Boston, Massachusetts 














The Iron Trail 


By REX BEACH 


The reader this time meets R« Beach at his 


best Portland Oregonian It is a tale of 
wiventure of the most exciting kind, and then 
ore Philadelphia Telegraph Such amighty 


and normal in its 
that we cannot avoid commonplact 
describing it It is a book that grips the reader 
in the first chapter Toronto Mail and Empire 
Illustrated Past Svo Cloth £7 SA net 


The Desired Woman 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Mr. Harben has written his big novel—better, 
broader than his many fine southern tales—a 
novel for the whole nation Georgia is in it-——the 
new Georgia this time but something more, and 
its keynote is the inevitable triumph of love and 
impulses ‘His new book is his best, 
having a very strong plot and a logical story 
developed to its climax with much skill and art”’ 
ives The New York World It is 
that will add to its 
The Newark Call 


Frontts piece Post Svo Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Golden Rule Dollivers 


By MARGARET CAMERON 
The Dollivers got their first automobil Their 
kindly hearts and the memory of their forlornness 
when they had trudged through the dust of the 


good story, so sound working out, 


puff phrases in 


good 


a strong story 


author's reputation’’ says 


wealthy, impelled them to invite strangers to ride 
in their new car They were so happy that they 
must simply help someone—everyone who needed 


help. Margaret Cameron has won fame as an 
inventor of unique plots and humorous situations, 
but all the other complications are simple com 
pared with the scrapes of the Dollivers. Yet even 
while the reader laughs much at the Dollivers he 
‘_ympathises more 

Illustrated Post Svo Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Argyle Case 
By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
his story is the novelization of one of the most 
successful plays, and is based upon the romantic 
experiences of the famous detective, William ] 
Burns, in bringing a certain band of criminals to 
justice by h's unusual methods 


lilustrated Post Svo Cloth, $1.25 net 


Finding His Soul 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 
The message of this exquisite story, 
an actual experience 
Christmas reading, 
commercial value of a soul 
Tiiustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 
im four different shades, 


based upon 
and one peculiarly fitted for 
might be described as ‘‘ The 


50 cents net. Leather, 


$1.00 net 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 





The House of Happiness 
By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Kate Langley Bosher has found a new field, 
and this new book of hers is a contribution to 
human happiness. It arouses the deep, tender 
sympathy in all of us. The characters are all 
breathing, living realities—the peppery old gentle 
man from South Carolina, the quaint and unusual 
doctor, the girl of girls, the man—and, above all, 
Cricket! 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


Partners 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Once again in this perfect story, has Mrs. 
Deland portrayed the romance which lies so often 
unsuspected in the humblest surroundings. Humor, 
pathos, and loyalty to ideals make this story 
fragrant as an old-fashioned garden 

Illustrated. 


Crown S8vo. Cloth, 


The Main Road 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


$1.00 net 


This story reveals the wonderful itinerary of a 
woman's journey from sentimentalism to passion, 
showing the broad highroad on which she started. 
confident of arriving quickly at a goal, the blind 
alleys where her inexperience led her, the long 


and weary detours she had to make. 


Frontts piec c Post S8vo Cloth, 


~ 
~? 


net 


Peanut 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
This story of loyal little ‘‘ Peanut,’’ foster son of 
a western desperado, is full of the charm with 
which Dickens used to envelop his child characters. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents net. Leather, in 
four different shades, $1.00 net. 


Thirty Pieces of Silver 
By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 

Dramatic as a play, with the spiritual « ippeal of 
a poetic allegory, is this telling of the vision that 
came to a brilliant atheistic orator. The coin that 
slipped from the greedy palm of Judas down 
through the ages into the modern lecturer’s hand 
convicted him as an accomplice of the Great 
Betrayer 

Illustrated. Cloth, 450 cents net 
four different shades, $1.00 net. 


Leather, in 
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husks, dry crab-grass, tender young grass 
and weeds along the ditch-banks, and the 
creek, he hated to move it—especially 
when it had not eaten out more than half 
the nubbins and down ears left in corn- 
gathering. But weather-wisdom made 
moving imperative—there would be some- 
thing falling by dusk at the latest. 
Therefore he went homeward, calling 
clearly, dribbling grains of corn in a thin 
line to tole the flock home. The way was 


long, gentle slant, after the first sharp 
ramp from creek-level—but Billy and 
Wyeth, walking behind with Diana, both 


insisted she should not burden herself 
carrying the buck-berries all had gathered. 
She persisted in holding them, saying with 
a pout: “They mustn’t be lost—and you'll 
have to run, maybe, before we're safe 
home.” Sure enough—at the upper draw- 
bars, Sir Bevis propped himself, turned 
short about, and tried to break back, but 
was headed vigilantly. Notwithstanding, 
his spirit seemed to pass into the mass, it 
wheeled and surged, and was held in 
course only by help of Bruce, who came 
with sudden timeliness out of the woods. 
A sheep dog, wise in sheep ways, Major 
Talbot had called him in vain before start- 
ing. Therefore he decided Bruce had gone 
with the rest to town, as was his vagrant 
habit once or twice a year. Possibly Bruce 
had started and been warned by the shift- 
ing wind to come back to his charges. 
However that may have been, he soon had 
them in line, but without worrying them 
in the least. The Major did not speak to 
him—he did his work of his own motion. 
When the flock was safe in an old 
meadow, already partly broken, with a 
clump of big stacks of weedy hay along 
its northwest angle, Bruce ran to his mas- 
ter, stopped in front of him, looked up, 
and barked—three short, satisfied barks, 
then fell behind, and trotted there, his 
stump of tail waving gentle triumph—for 
had not his master stooped to pat him and 
said: ‘Well done, boy! Mighty well done!” 
“Dinner! My Lawd in heaben! Don’ 
you know dis is Chrismus time? Praise 
Gawd ef he gibs you eben er piece in yo’ 
hands,” Tex flung at the hungry young- 
sters who trooped out into the kitchen. 
It was big and clean, and like all the house 
full of rich, sweet, spicy smells, 
enough in themselves to set up appetite. 
Liza, the Talbot cook, grinning 
broadly behind her visiting sister. “I ain't 
not gwine lef’ you chilluns cryin’-hongry,” 
“Dest you hol’ right still—I'll 
wrassel up little som'p’n.” Magically, so 
swiftly did her strong arms move, a white 
cloth spread over the big kitchen table, was 
flecked with things good to see and taste. 


greasy, 


stood 


she said. 


“Dars ham—cooked day-’ fo-yistiddy—and 
dat cake whar got scorchted—and fried 
pies. Wat won't want nuffin’ else—and 


col’ backbone, and sassengers—and light 
bread and aigbread,” she chanted, setting 
the things place. “Stay yer stomachs— 
good. Don't keer whut Miss Nancy say 
—Aint gwine be no supper ready, ontwell 
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I’se satisfied all de company whar’s comin’ 
dis day, is done here.” 

Beside the range, set in its special chim- 
ney, there was a huge open fireplace, with 
two cranes and a wide hearth of flat 
stones, where pots and ovens, kettles great 
and small, bubbled or simmered, each add- 
ing its quota of Christmas smells. All ate 
standing—even the Major, though Tex, 
relenting, set a chair for him. Nancy 
snatched a few mouthfuls—the rest 
showed appetites truly Homeric. Full fed, 
they drank to Christmas and Liza, in gob- 
lets of clear cider, just beginning to 
sparkle. They left the portly ham a 
scraggy wreck, the sausage dish almost 
empty, made away with the whole stack of 
fried pies, and the most part of the bread, 
but scorned the scorched cake, and even 
the potato custards supplementing it. 
Looking after them as they trooped away, 
Tex said with a chuckle, “Dee’s er savin’ 
up dey sweet-toofs ’ginst termorrer! I don’ 
blame ‘um—not one lil bit.” 

“The joy of firewood—to the poverty- 
stricken who burn coal!” Mary March 
cried, looking.at the sticks piled chin-high 
all the length of the piazza running down 
the double ell. She walked slowly along 
the pile, snuffing its sylvan fragrances, and 
smiling. “Hickory first and most! Sassa- 
fras, oak, elm, ash, even cherry!” she 
cried. “Major, how dare you? Uncle Sam 
will be after you—destroying forests as 
you do.” 

“He can’t—when two acres are planted 
for every one cleared,” Wyeth interrupted 
before the Major could speak. That 
gentleman also sniffed the wood-smells 
gratefully. ‘‘We couldn’t well live with- 
out our open fires,” he said. “Still—there’s 
lot of comfort in a good hot-water system, 
as we've proved this five years past. You 
know, Mary, I’m firmly convinced that 
when plumbing becomes as much a com- 
monplace in the country as in the cities, 
we will be a heap nearer the millennium ?” 

“Sure of it,” Mary answered, running 
her hand in the chip-bin. Firewood was 
chopped after the old fashion, not sawn. 
And the resultant chips filled a space three 
vards square, quite as high as one’s head. 
Liza claimed them, and was stingy, even 
jealous over them—they made hot coals so 
quickly, withal helped a_ sluggish fire. 
“Lazy niggers,” said she, “a-plenty to split 
kindlin’ fer de great house! Leave her 
chips alone—De wa'’nt nare one ter 
spa’ar.”” 

ack-logs, for Christmas and New 
Year, lay majestically apart, close to the 
back entrance. Cut from sound green 
white oak, close-grained and _ solid, five 
feet long, two feet through, it was man’s 
work to handle them. The bigger of them 
was the immediate problem—Christmas 
demanded the biggest and finest of every- 
thing. The Major was for sending it in 
on a hand-barrow—he had objected to 
anybody's lifting it, even Young John, aged 
fifty, plantation foreman. Young John 
had stubbornly shouldered it, and walked 
with it from the wood pile, outside the 
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The Ideal Way to 


FLORIDA 


je 


HE ideal way to 
Florida and the 
Sunny South is by sea. 
You are sure to enjoy 
the swift, bracing tip .  § 
down the Coast, made > 
doubly attractive by 
the staunch steamers 
and luxurious service 


of the Clyde and 


Mallory Lines. Newest, finest vessels in coastwise service. Staterooms with 
twin beds and private bath; also without bath but with private toilet en suite. 


Four sailings weekly from New York direct to Jacksonville without change, calling at 
Charleston, S. C,, with direct rail connections to all leading southern resorts. Weekly 
sailings to Key West, Tampa, St. Petersburg and Mobile. Also express service to 
Galveston, the Atlantic City of the Southwest, with connections to Pacific Coast points. 
Circle tour tickets at attractive rates, going one way by steamer and one way by rail. 


Special Winter Cruises and Trips to the 

Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico and Porto Rico 
Write us and we will help you plan your trip and send you beautifully illustrated free 
copy “ Travel" Number, AGWI STEA SHIP NEWS. A letter now will mean better 


accommodations for the journey. Address any one of the following : 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. General Offices, 11 Broadway, N. Y. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP CO. NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S.S. C0. (Ward Line) 
General Offices, Pier 36, North River, N. Y. General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. 





DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON—192 Washington St. CHICAGO—444 Com’! Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. N-W YORK—290 Broadway WASHINGTON— 1306 F St., N. W. 
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Introduction by H. B. WHEATLEY 


Red-Letter Days of Samuel Pepys 


Edited by EDWARD FRANK ALLEN 





Colored frontispiece and other illustrations in black and white. 
“The present editor has cleverly chosen many of the most readable entries.” 


—The Indepenaent. 


“Tf you lack a Pepys, Friendly Reader, this ‘Red-Letter’ edition will do. Yes, decid- 
edly, it will do."—Denver News. 


$1.50 net; postage 10 cents 


The best characteristic passages from the celebrated diary, arranged 
under topical headings, for those who have not the time to read the 
complete work. The most amusing and astonishing self-revelations in 
literature, combined with an accurate picture of 17th Century London. 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, New York 
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suppose you tried to hire a 
laborer to do daily—for one 
week—-what you have been 
doing every day for years,— 
do you think he would take the 
job? Not much—eight hours 
a day is good enough for him. 








back gate to the steps. William and Roger 
listened respectfully to their uncle’s cau- 
tionings. Wyeth meantime had up-ended 
the back-log, tried the girth of it with arm- 
clasps, and stood beside it faintly stooped. 
Like a shot he bent, heaved mightily, and 
brought it clear of the ground. His 
brothers sprang to his help—in a trice they 
had it balanced upon his shoulder, and 
were walking beside him toward the hall. 
Joy fought in them with fear—joy in the 
lad’s strength, fear that he might over- 
strain it. The Major was serene. This 
boy of his heart was steady—he wouldn't 
undertake what was beyond him. The 
older man thrilled to see the youth who 
would come after him at Grassways, show 
rae oP so finely, so fully, the might of a man. 
' \ By When the coals had been duly raked 
forward, the back-log put in place, flat on 
the hearth-stone, and irons set straight, 
and small logs piled on them, the Major 
patted his boy’s arm, saying joyously: 
‘Better than being a football star—eh, 
son? Football’s all right—anything is all 
right that helps to make real men.” 
Outside, a motor burred loudly—there 
was a general cry: “The Waltons!” a gen- 
eral welcoming rush. Amazement checked 
it on the threshold—Joe-Billy was driv- 
ing, and Anna sat beside him, holding 
something in her lap. Behind the big car 
was cram-full of boxes, of curiously 
shaped parcels, most carefully wrapped 
and tied. Luggage proper was invisible if 








Then you wonder why you 
are so easily irritated, why you 
can't digest the food you used 
to get away with, why you're 
generally “out of sorts’ so often. 

The real trouble is you've 
been doing more than a “man’s 
work,” you've been burning 


the candle at both ends. 


Nature never intended you 
to be out of sorts in this way. 


You were created to be well, you were born to be strong and vigorous. present. : ane, Lo samt ag amaze- 
; ° ° ment, called to illiam: “Don’t stare so 
Better stop a while, right now, and get yourself in shape. hard—this only means Jack!” 
It isn’t such a difficult matter if you go about it the right way. The best way “Jack? Who’s been carving him up in 
is told by word and pictures in a most interesting book, just off the press, called, such shapes? Bum job—I say,” William 


flung back. Wyeth was lifting Anna’s bur- 


“Th W: 99 den with one hand, with the other steady- 
ing her exit from the car. Joe-Billy 

e ay to Get Well grinned encouragement, saying: “Good 
boy! All I can do to hold this untamed 
It explains in detail Treatments that will just fit your needs, that have auto. Greenest chauffeur ever—that’s 
in them just enough play to make your dinner welcome, just enough “stir” to what I am. But it was the understudy or 


make you “sleep like a log” and all obtainable under ideal conditions of ee eee Nie See Sea 


until after New Year.” 
accessibility, climate, surroundings and accommodations. “Stop gabbing. I want Nancy to show 





Send today for your copy, it’s waiting here on my desk for you. us Anna began impatiently. “Oh, 
here’s the telegram—so ’fraid I'd lost it— 
address we got another, of course—that’s why we 

GEO. F. ADAMS, FORTRESS MONROE, VA. came. 


Nancy’s hand shook as she tore open the 
yellow envelope. Inside she read: “Flow- 
ers are not things Sister—instead they’re 
souls. I’m sending some to help you 
make Christmas—and ask—May I come, 
too ?” 

For the first time and the last, Nance, 
broke down. Jack, her prodigal half- 
brother twenty years her junior, had been 
gone so long. To all entreaty he had 
answered : “I’ll come—when I have made 
good. Everybody knew that. As she stood 
sobbing ana speechless, her husband’s arm 


























Stop Using Antiquated Lighting Methods 


She LIGHTING BOOK 


By F. LAURENT GODINEZ 





ELLS how to light your home artistically and with 

a view to saving eye-strain. The book shows not 

only how to plan for the lighting of a new house, 

but gives detailed and understandable directions for 

, , ; , about her, Roger rushed to the telephone. 

adapting these plans to houses already built. There are had eeuetils tae Yams taker. Velen Skee 

many illustrations from diagrams and photographs. = tore of Chi o and N w York, coolest 

$1.25 net; postage 8 cents Send for Catalogue. pai, wy her igecpetan ro See 

and most daring of speculators, read with 
_ - . ; P : . ° . 7 _ "ae ; 2 . ' ° 

McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Sq., New York! City dimming eyes: “Don’t fail us! Christmas 


won't come really until you do.” 
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Important to Those 
Who Expect to Build 





WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, get 
the ideas of leading architects, 
regarding best design, proper 
interior arrangement and most 
appropriate furnishings. This 
will aid in deciding about your 
own plans, when you consult your 
architect, and can be obtained 
from the several hundred designs 
beautifully illustrated in six 


numbers of 
The 
Architectural 
Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners 
and Builders, with the largest professional 
circulation in the field. 


In the advertising pages of these six 
numbers are also illustrated and de- 
scribed numerous building specialties 
that add much to the comfort, con- 
venience and value of the modern 
home, without materially increasing 
initial cost; ‘his information may mean 
saving of many dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We havea limited supply of these sets of 
six numbers, invaluable to those who expect 
to build or make alterations. Although regu- 
lar price is 1.50, we make you a special offer 
of $1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if 
you mention House aND GARDEN. They 
will soon be sold. Order today, tomorrow 
may be too late. 





This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
303 Lewisohn Bldg., New York 


Enclosed is $1.00. Mail six numbers including the 
October COUNTRY HOUSE NUMBER, according 
to special offer in HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
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Long before that, the motor had given 
up its freight, which resolved itself into 
American Beauties with cloth-yard stems, 
azaleas positively loaded with blossoms, 
lilies of price, tall, heavy-headed hyacinths, 
bride roses, carnations, stephanotis, vio- 
lets purple and white, gardenias, lilies of 
the valley. Anna’s special charge turned 
out to be a basket crammed with orchids, 
white and gold as was the basket itself. 
There was also a box of purple and laven- 
der-shaded ones, set delicately in scented 
lacy green. Rarely beautiful all—Nancy 
took joy in them. But none was half so 
beautiful as the commonplace yellow tele- 
gram. 

Jack was after a sort her boy—she had 
mothered and fondled him like her own. 
His squanderings, his going away, had 
been the grief of her life. Now he was 
coming home—he had made good; she 
looked at Mary, wondering how she could 
be so calm. They had been sweethearts, 
of that she was certain. But she could 
not speculate over things—the flowers 
cried out for place. “The parlor’s waiting 
for them,” Diana said joyously. Mary 
March added loftily: “And I’m going to 
get that Sheffield basket—don’t care if it 
is an heirloom. | want to see these,” 
touching the purple orchids; “fill it, and 
put out of countenance that giddy gild-y 
bunch,” 

It did seem providential—the one space 
bare which fitted such flowers. For the 
parlor marked high tide in Talbot pros- 
perity—it had been new-fitted out just at 
the breaking of the Civil War. There was 
brocade on the walls, beautifully soft and 
faded now, a white marble mantel so richly 
carved, Tex said: “Hit looked des like er 
tombstone,” a huge soft-toned Turkey car- 
pet laid loose on the floor, tall gilt-framed 
mirrors, console tables, rosewood furniture 
upholstered in brocatelle specially imported 
and faded like the walls, bronze chande- 
liers with tinkly crystal pendants, and, in- 
stead of a piano, a gilded harp. There 
was but one picture—a portrait of the 
Major’s mother, in her wedding gown, 
leaning upon the harp. Cole, who painted 
it, said he had never had a lovelier model, 
nor one who fell more naturally into per- 
fect poses. Nancy had a remote strain of 
the lady’s blood—also in some moods her 
very look. Almost shyly, she set the bas- 
ket of orchids in front of the portrait, say- 
ing low to her husband: “She must have— 
the best of everything.” 


The room, square and lofty, with tall 
windows sheerly curtained, had been 
severely beautiful in its bareness. With 
roses all about, with azaleas nodding at 
themselves in the tall mirrors, with smilax 
draped over chandeliers and mantel, and 
making cornices to the curtain, it became 
a place of dreams, especially after the car- 
nations spiced the air, their pungent tang 
accenting the breath of the many roses. 
Nancy set the tall roses in straight crystal 
holders all about the floor. She did not 


crowd them—no more than half-a-dozen 
went into anything. The very choicest 
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Don’t you love some 
little boy or girl? 


Of course you do. And just 
as you select a school for that 
youngster you make sure that 
he has only the best compan- 
ions, the cleanest books and 
the right magazine, which is 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For Boys and Girls 


—===_—__—_-- 














DECEMBER, im5 


| ST NICHOLAS 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


His favorite name and 
his favorite magazine. 


USE THIS SPECIAL CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT OFFER AND 
SAVE ONE-THIRD OF 
THE PRICE 


THE CENTURY CO. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


I accept your special offer for more than 
one new subscription, at $2.00 each, and 
encioee §$.................. for ...... new 
subscriptions to ST. NICHOL AS to be 
sent beginning with the... 
number to 

Name ..... 

Birthday .. 

Address................ 





Name . 
Birthday 
Address............ 





Enclosed find $3.00 for a single subscrip- 
tion to ST. NICHOLAS beginning with 
the .... number to 
Name ... 
Birthday. 
Address..... 

Signed . 

Address... 


H. G. 12 
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and most perfect stood in front of the 
TWO THRILLING DETECTIVE STORIES silent harp. Other clumps were at the 
windows, peeping through at the swiftly 

The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu _ Cleek, the Man of the Forty Faces darkening day. 
By SAX ROHMER By T. E. HANSHEW Smilax and valley-lilies wreathed the 

portrait, and single bride roses flanked the 


4 ‘ f thrilling incidents in which Nayland Smith Cleek begins as a criminal and, luckily for society, turns a . - - + . ns 
letent ' 4 sad brings to bay the crafty Fu-Manchu detective His marvelous cunning, combined with the power orchids m Ire mt OF it. All white fol her 
} 4 * ‘ - , om if + L mn "A st r = a. ye! ao of facial disguise, makes him irresistible both as a minion W hi SC li re and ot ul had peen SO W hite— 
nethods in dealing with the strangest criminal system ever of the law and as a provider of fascinating material for this was Nanev's thought. ( Jpen windows 
soc, and the m t drameat mystery story of the decack . ders s adventures - ™ . worbing. anc ? . 
r tor tr novel reader His adventures are thrilling and absorbing, and would keep the room so cool the flowers 
Nayland Smitt sn improved Sherlock Holmes the book ranks high in the realm of detective fiction . : 
He is fully the peer of his predecessor.” —Salt Lake Tribun would be fresh when Jack came—it was 
$1.25 net; postage 12 cents. $1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 


little more than a night’s run from Chi- 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York City cago. The flowers had not come thence, 

. 4 but from a nearer city, so were still like 
blossoms from your own garden. 

“My! But it looks and smells like a 
wedding,’ Anna Walton said gaily as she 
placed the last vase of carnations. The 
° e violets were to be kept for breast-knots— 

ff they were already shaped and bound for 
Special Magazine O er such use. Gardenias must be turned into 
boutonnieres for the twelve good men and 
true due at the Christmas dinner. This 
counting Jack—Nancy’s heart fluttered 
happily when she let herself think his 
name. He need never have waited—mak- 
ing good made no difference to her, nor to 
William. But underneath came a sense of 
what it meant to Jack himself. If only-he 
would stay—again she looked at Mary, 
trying to read her face. She was surely 
in great spirits. Her silver basket running 
over with delicate purples, did surely show 
wel! against the white and gold. She 
stood holding it in both hands, her head 
the least bit aside, saying: ““These belong 
on that little ebony stand, there, beyond 
the harp, but somehow I don't want to 
part with them.” 

“Then, you shan't do it. We'll put them 
at your elbow out in the hall,” Nancy said 
heartily. Mary sighed happily, making as 
though to kiss the purple velvet bloom, but 
restraining herself. “If you do,” she said, 























The House Beautiful is especially designed to meet the needs en os ae pr eT hell iu by Bane 
of eve ry man and every woman who is interested 1 in a home ~ in to chuck violets, and steal a breast-knot of 


its selection, building, upkeep and administration, in its err these : because, you see, I’ve got a silver- 


uurple frock to wear at dinner to-morrow.” 

its practical details, the beauty of its decoration, and spirit of t dass +5 Ainge eens. cane papell tae ate 
Wear all of them if you like,” Nancy 
life in it. assented. Anna called from the door: 


It is a helpful magazine “Better run—you two, folks are coming in 


loads—a car and two carriagefuls have 


: : > : just passed the post office—Yes—Neddy 
It is an interesting magazine May phoned word of them. I gave him 
° 4 > orders as we came by.” 
It is a beautiful magazine “| hope everybody will be here by dark,’ 
the Major said, “for something else is 


It helps you with details of home management and economies. coming—a cold rain, I’m afraid.” 


' ; Ree agp f ay < age 
It interests you in what others are doing to work out your problems. Rain began it, but changed in a whiff to 
: sleet, which in another whiff was heavy 
. wpreene senenneneeees AONNOUENONOOEO DRA HEOEOROEOEOR ERO REO ROR REO EEODES RESO NOORAOESOREONEONOONT: snow. It fell so fast sO thickly the latest 
t pleases you with the beauty of : . , yy. 
a I . y y : Date..-.++-++++. of the guests had much ado to drive a run- 
its richly illustrated pages. ee Perth ene New York, N. Y. about through it. But by eight o’clock, 
i when all sat down to supper, everything 
$ Send me The House Beautiful tor 4 months beginning was forgotten save Christmas—the feel of 
THIS COUPON TODAY ee... S* ' 

SEND : PD » ee: san it was heightened by the white whirl out- 

: Yours very truly, side. Q ; 
4 months for 50 cents * There had been talk of playing the old 

= Name eveccesccsece seneese oeseeeses- 0604 . J 
: ring games of the countryside, but all 

= Address pebbend busbecesecabeedbetuseen io Oe ‘ . ™ 
(Regular price $3 00 a Year) % eeneeeee eeeeeeneeeneeees CELOREOEEODERERER ODER OER EETEREEOEEREORH EER OR EOEEEDEREES teneceneeter were toe ) tired to do more a Iter Sup] eT 














than sit at gossip, and listen to snatches 
of late successes rendered by the music 
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box. Anna sang with the box, choosing to 
accompany thus only the most sentimental 
ditties, else those which were fullest of 
slang. She also danced a few of the fancy 
steps—Joe-bBilly laughing at her and 
W veth frowning and flushing. The Train- 
ors, twins, plain and pleasant, tried to look 
shocked, but succeeded only in_ being 
puzzled. Therefore Nancy shut off the 
music, made the young fellows fetch in 
scalybarks, black walnuts, chestnuts and 
sweet cider—and after all had eaten and 
drunk their fill, sent everybody to bed. 

It was long before she slept, yet she 
woke with the gray light that struggled 
through the snow clouds and the snow. It 
still fell fast, but the wind had died, so 
only the early drifts mounded the lawn. 
One was just beyond the bird-tree—now 
a tall white tent, a haven for so many 
small hungry flying things. Nancy hud- 
dled on a wrapper, stuck her feet in list 
slippers and stole down the corridor, to 
the end window that gave a wide view. 
All she could see were lawn trees, with 
clouds seeming to lie upon them—under- 
neath all was snow, snow, snow. A touch 
made her start and turn—Mary was be- 
side her, her eyes dark, her mouth tense. 
“Let’s go make the egg nogg—then wake 
up the rest,” she said. “We have to do 
something. The snow has come—now we 
have only to wish and wait for Jack.” 

“You have waited?” Nancy asked 
hardly above breath. Mary nodded, her 
eyes very bright. “Seventeen years,” she 
said softly: ‘““But—they were not so long, 

hard as—this seventeen hours at the 
last.” 

The end? Suit yourself. Jack came 
safe—I think he married Mary before the 
orchids faded. All I know is Mr. and Mrs. 
John Masters sailed a little while back for 

honeymoon year abroad. 


A Good Word for the Crow 


HE case of the crow, condemned a 
decade or more ago as a destructive 


bird in agricultural fields, has been re- 
opened by the Department of Agriculture 
and a more favorable verdict reached. 
The investigation made by experts of the 
Biological Survey of the Department 
shows the crow to be of great value to 
farmers. 

\fter a careful study of the habits and 
the examination of a large number of 
stomachs, the Department experts have 
reached the conclusion that the crow con- 
sumes enough grasshoppers, cut worms, 
white grubs and other injurious insects to 
make him highly valuable to farmers. 
There is, however, one’ bad habit which 
the crow has, and that is the destruction of 
young birds and bird eggs, but this trait is 
outweighed by the good the bird is doing 
for the farmer in the destruction of worms 
and insects. 

The one danger from the crow, accord- 
ing to Department experts, lies in large 
numbers. The number should be kept 
down so that its normal food is sufficient. 
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The Countryside Magazine 
SUBURBAN LIFE 


HE call of the countryside was never stronger than today. From the city to 
the country is the present trend of population, as our cities become more an 
more impossible for family life. For nine years SuBURBAN Lire, The Countryside 

Magazine, has filled an important place in magazine literature in that it has provided 
a periodical devoted to the needs of those who love the country for the country’s sake, 
and who recognize that a home means more than a house with a 25-foot front lot. 

It is quite generally conceded to be the best printed magazine in America, and its 
illustrations and color work are the finest obtainable. 


Half-Price Trial Offer 


The price of SusurBAN Lire, The Countryside Magazine, is 25 cents a copy. 
and $3.00 a year, but in order to introduce it to the readers of this magazine, 
many of whom have never seen it, we will enter your order for 


Four Months for 50 Cents 


This offer is made with the understanding that it may be with- 5 
drawn any time at our pleasure after 30 days, so if you desire to vy 
obtain a four-months’ subscription to this beautiful magazine at ry 
one-half price, representing only about the cost of the paper y, 
and postage, it would be well for you to fill out this y 


coupon and send it to us by return mail. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS 
Circulation Department, 334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











334 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
For the enclosed 40 
cents, please send 
SususrBaNn Lire for four 
months to the following 
address: 


NAME 
































SUMPTUOUS BOOKS OF ENGLISH TRAVEL 


AS IT IS IN ENGLAND 


By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Author of “Picture Towns of Europe,” “Finding the 
Worth-While in Europe,” etc. 


The strands of present-day and medieval England 
woven together in one charming pattern. A book that 
presents a descriptive and interpretative study of the 
country such as has never before been written. To the 
largest cities the author has given little attention, pre- 
senting instead that which stands for the traveler’s 
England—the countryside with its hedgerows, its thatched 
cottages, its rivers and lakes, its abbeys and cathedrals, 
its quaint inns, and always its people. 

Illustrated. Boxed. $3.00 net; postage 15 cents. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 


Pablishers, 


LONDON—AN INTIMATE PICTURE 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


Author of ‘“The Ideal Italian Tour,’’ etc. 


It has been said that men admire Paris, but they love 
London. There is a quality—a personality—in the clean 
thoroughfares, the old landmarks, the orderliness, even in 
the yellow fog. that stands alone among the great cities of 
the world. Mr. Forman, a well-known American writer 
who has lived in London for several years, is peculiarly 
well fitted to transmit this elusive personality into the 
printed word, and the sumptuous format of this gift 
edition is in keeping with the charm of the text. 


Illustrated. Boxed. $2.50 net; postage 15 cents. 


Union Square, New York City 
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*LIDDEN’S Endurance Wood Stains 

J intensify the natural beauty of all 

*. woods. The beauty of natural wood- 

work, beamed ceilings, wood trim, built-in 

hookeases, window seats, etc., will be in- 

tensified to a remarkable extent by using 
Glidden’s Endurance Woods Stains. 


Let us send you our color-card show- 


Seed wore ing these stains on the actual wood, which 
Ly t Golden Ou ‘ . . 

Dark Golden Oak will give you an excellent idea of the 
——— endless decorative possibilities which 


Pomed Oak they possess when used to produce a 
bt logan e ~~s . . 
i Wieheres mission, wax, or varnish finish. 


Fatty Bagliah THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Feathered Be Cleveland, Ohio 


Weathered Brown 
Toronto, Canada 


Silver Grey 
Flemish Oak Factories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Black Flemish Oak Branches: New York - Chicago - London 
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BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and 
Greenhouse Products 


We shaw gladly give our time and attention to all intending purchasers visiting our 
Nursery and invite everybody interested in improving their grounds to visit us. Our 
Nursery consists of 300 arces of highly cultivated land and a large area covered with 
Greenhouses and Storehouses in which we are growing Nursery and Greenhouse Products 
for every place and purpose, the best that experience, good cultivation and our excellent 
facilities can produce, placing us in a position to fill orders of any size 


THE FOLLOWING PLANTS FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
DECORATIONS ARE AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOW- 
We grow many thousands of ornamental ERS. We have thousands of rare, new 
Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs in all and old-fashioned kinds. Our Herbac 
varictiosn and sises A visit to our eous grounds are especially interesting at 
Nursery will convince you of the quality this time Special prices on quantities 
TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDIN- 

HEDGE PLANTS. We grow a large: ARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL 
quantity of California Privet, Berberis FRUITS. We grow these for all kinds 
and other shrubs for hedges 


of our immense stock 


of Fruit Gardens and Orchards 
BULBS AND ROOTS. We import BOXWOOD IN TUBS. We grow 
quantities of Bulbs and Roots from all thousands of plants in many shapes and 
parts of the World. Our Special Autumn | sizes. Everybody loves the aroma of 
Bulb catalog will be mailed free on old-fashioned Boxwood 
request PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES 
HARDY TRAILING AND CLIMB. AND ENGLISH GARDEN FURNI- 
ING VINES. We have them for every TURE. We manufacture all shapes and 


place and purpose sizes. 


OUR NEW HYBRID GIANT-FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW. Everybody 
should be interested in this new hardy old-fashioned flower. It will grow everywhere 
and when in bloom is the queen of all garden flowers. Blooms from July until the 
latter part of September 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOG No. 40, DESCRIBES OUR 
PRODUCTS. Will be mailed upon request. ASK FOR AUTUMN BULB 
CATALOG, NOW READY. 


VISITORS take Erie R. R. to Carlton Hill, second stop on Main Line. Three 
minutes’ walk to Nursery 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. Rutherford, New Jersey 














“Themostimportant 
year of the Century” 


has begun. The December number is 
the most elaborate Christmas number 
ever published in America. 


From its beautiful cover, painted by George 
Inness, Jr., to the last page of “In Lighter 
Vein,” (a sparkling humorous magazine in 
itself), the December i issue is, to date, the best 
example of the ‘‘new spirit of the Century.” 

Rich in fiction, art and poetry, this number 
is crowded with values. 


“The Modern Quest for a Religion,” by 
Winston Churchill, author of “‘ The Inside of 
the Cup,” is a thoroughly readable paper for the 
“Public Concerned with the Greater Things.”’ 


The coupon below secures a year’s reading for the 
whole family at a remarkably low price. 


$4.00 a year THECENTURY 35c. a copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 








I aceept your SPECIAL OFFER of the CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS 
for $5.00 (regular price $7.00) and enclose herewith five dollars. 


Send the Century to 


Address....... 


Send St. Nicholas to 


Address. 
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